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- Arch Brick, Arch 1 Tubes and Coal are all of equal importance. 


Le ‘Put them in the same class in freight movement. 


Half the engines in the country already have Arches. 
These must be maintained. 
~The balance of the engines are being rapidly equipped. 


. Arch Brick and Arch Tubes are puperatiye to proper angie 
_ performance. a) 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years . 


L..C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. $826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO, 321 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 303 Majestic Bldg., DETROI’ 








THRRRONTATIG: CONT. IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
a tees 7 WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
SYSTEMS Uses Less Pipe and Fittings—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 


COMBINATION ELECTRIC Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems. 





. HOT WATER—VENTILATION GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 





RAILWAY | pTiLity COMPANY DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
DOHe smanmjucbwr ers Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 
“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators Ventilators All Materials 


for Monitor amd Arch Roof Cars, and all classes. ef buildings: aleo Cast we By ye aitdings 
“Electric Thermometer Control” 
of Car Temperatures. Telephone Booths 


Ww. LTON ST. Writ 1328 BROADWA 
boat. -+-—A4 ill. - Cc pancthneh New York, N. Y. PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 





























SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS . 

BAROCO No. 6 Waterprooing | S8ARCO Mineral Rubber Floors Specify BUCKEYE J ACKS 
ance a Past — s A. Specifications : ° . 
BARCO Refrigerator Compound S8ARCO Roof Cement and be assured that you are getting the best jack in 

SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY design, capacity and longevity that is manufactured 
Promptness—Service—Efficiency Sich ite Deed 
ie» SARCO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS COMPANY semepamdlip ines i tras 
Formerly STANDARD ASPWALT AND RUBBER CO., ane BUCKEYE J ACK MFG. C : ALLIANCE 


CHICAGO 











7 7 ~ | Better Observance 
ZZ Z Ver. rs, al / of Signals As developed in connec- 


, tion with the Simmen 

Cast Stee! Drawbar Yokes Is Obtained System, cab signals are 
B Usi practical, reliable, low in 

Draft Lugs y ng first cost and maintenance 

Cast Steel Draft Arms or Sills Cab Signals cost, and adaptable to a 


variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 


Tandem Draft Gear Simmen Automatic 
REENFORCE- Railway Signal Co. 


MENT Write ter our beshine 1575 Niagara Street 


“Progressive Signalling” Buffalo, N. Y. 








OR elevators, dredges, 

lumbering, mining, oil- 
well drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump-pulling, 
cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- 
ging and every other form of 
wire rope use. 


Triples Capacity Pe | Ask for illustrated 
reduces recoil 25 (= ba catalogue 


(for old or new cars) 4 American Steel & Wire Company 
Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co. Export Representative: U. 8. Steel Products Co., New York 


Railway Exchange Building CHICAGO Er meme Coast aeeienee U. S. Steel Products : 
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A few days ago an officer of a large railroad remarked that 
he was sitting back and letting other roads do the experi- 
menting with a certain device, although 
he was closely interested in the results 
Appliances secured. While making this statement 
ond: Matted he admitted frankly that his position 
was open to criticism, but that he was 
following the practice of most other roads. He also admitted 
that if all other officers followed this same practice progress 
would cease. It is to the credit of American railway men 
that they have done as much pioneer work as they have in the 
development of methods, materials and devices. At the same 
time they have not gone as far as they might and progress 
has been retarded to that extent. It is not possible for every 
road to undertake experiments as elaborate as those conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad at its locomotive testing plant 
at Altoona, but each road can do valuable work in some line. 
At present the need is particularly urgent for the development 
of methods leading to the conservation of labor and of ma- 
terials such as fuel. While many of the ideas for appliances 
of this class originate with men in railway service they usually 
require much development and experimental work to make 
them successful. In the perfection of these devices the manu- 
facturer is dependent on the co-operation of the roads for the 
opportunity to test the device out in actual service and for 
their sympathetic, constructive suggestions. Unfortunately it 
is here that the manufacturers frequently meet the spirit pre- 
sented by the officer above quoted. In co-operating with the 
manufacturers a road must necessarily spend some time and 
money before the details of a device can be perfected and the 
device be made entirely practical. A railway may remain 
inactive and allow another road to assume this expense, know- 
ing that it can share ultimately in the use of the device. 
However, such an attitude is unfair to the roads which are 
progressive enough to undertake work of this character, and 
if followed universally would stop further development. The 
greatest progress will only come when railway men take the 
broad attitude that time and money spent by them in develop- 
ing one device will be returned to them through the benefit 
_ they receive from similar work on the part of other roads. 


Developing New 


Without missing sight of the fact for an instant that the 
railroad companies themselves are the ones who must 
do the work of the educational cam- 
paign to get heavier carloading, never- 
Association theless if the shippers and shippers’ 
Helps organizations were to fail to co-operate, 

it would be like putting the burden 

of a team of horses all on the nigh horse. It is especially 
encouraging, therefore, to have the Railway Business Asso- 
sociation, which numbers among its members many of the 
very large shippers in the United States; come forward with 
a plan which, if adopted by. all of its members, would be a 
long step toward furnishing the co-operation. which is so 
necessary. The blanks which the Association asks its mem- 
bers to use in keeping records of carloading are shown else- 
where in this issue. In brief, the executives of the compa- 
nies which are members of the association are asked to have 
a record made by individual cars of every carload shipment, 
the record showing car capacity or cubical capacity—when 
that is the limiting capacity; loading and reasons why full 
capacity was not obtained. It is safe to say that if such a 
system were adopted by almost any large company the im- 
provement in loading would be a most substantial per cent. 
As it is now, there is little day by day check on carloading 
by employees of shipping companies. Occasionally there is 
an inspection made by the railroad or by some of the higher 
officers of the shipping company and for a time there is an 
improvement, but there is nothing systematic, nothing that 
will give assurance to an employee who carelessly loads a 
car to only a fraction of its capacity, that he will be caught 
and reprimanded. If, however, the blanks which the Rail- 
way Business Association has designed were used continu- 
ously and a responsible man was given authority to check 
these blanks every day and to report individual shipments 
which were inexcusably underloaded into cars, careless car 
loading by employees would be stopped to a great extent al- 
most automatically. One thing more should be said about 
these blanks. They are a really constructive measure and 
therefore are in a rather different class than a simple cir- 
cular or appeal to members of the association to get better 


Railway Business 
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carloading. Helpful as such appeals are, they do not hold 
forth a possibility of anywhere near as much actual im- 
provement in conditions as does such a suggestion as this, 
which not only urges heavier carloading but gives a simple, 
feasible means by which better carloading can be obtained. 





RAILWAY ADVERTISING 


A PYERTISING has become one of the greatest construc- 

tive forces in American commerce and industry. An 
extremely interesting article on this general subject, of which 
Edward Mott Woolley is the author, appears in Scribner’s 
Magazine for June. Mr. Woolley calls advertising “The 
Silent Voice,” and he gives numerous specific examples of 
how by its use small and unprofitable concerns have been 
built up into big and highly profitable ones, and how other 
concerns by ‘public’ policy advertising have changed popu- 
lar hostility into its opposite. 

The railways do not cut a very good figure in Mr. Wool- 
ley’s article. He says: “Most people have no conception of 
the problems of the railroads and know little about the ar- 
guments from the railroad’s standpoint. They are actuated 
chiefly by the conceptions they get from contact with trainmen 
and by reports of wrecks and claim suits. * * * Railroad 
advertising is in its infancy and the good-will publicity now 
being conducted is mostly of the eleventh hour variety. Rail- 
road managers are just beginning to realize that they have 
long neglected to put their purposes before Congress and 
the people in that most logical of all publicity, paid adver- 
tising.” 

There is much truth in this. There has been a good deal 
of railway advertising which has been well handled and 
which has been effective in accomplishing its purposes. But 
its objects often have not been wisely chosen and, as Mr. 
Woolley shows, the aggregate amount of advertising which 
has been done by the railways is very small relatively to 
the investment they represent, the business they transact and 
the impertant part which they play in our national life. 

The two most important kinds of advertising are that done 
directly to sell goods or services, and that done to give the 
public information and to secure its good will. The selling 
advertising of the railways has been directed almost entirely 
to the development and securing of passenger traffic. The 
amount of it they have done to develop and secure freight 
traffic has been negligible. ‘They have engaged in “good 
will” advertising to a very limited extent. The most exten- 
sive campaign of that kind ever carried on in this country 
was conducted by them last year when they used advertising 
in over 17,000 newspapers to present to the public their side 
of their controversy with the railway brotherhoods. Some 
individual lines have done effective good-will advertising, 
but their number is few. Among those which are doing 
notable work along this line now are the New York Central, 
the Union Pacific, and, on a smaller scale, the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. The Pullman Company is carrying on an 
excellent campaign of this kind. 

The most conclusive evidence in support of Mr. Woolley’s 
statement that “railroad advertising is in its infancy” is 
afforded by statistics regarding the total amount spent for 
advertising in the country annually, and the part of this 
that is laid out by the railroads. Estimates of the total an- 
nual expenditure for advertising in the United States vary 
from $375,000,000 to $650,000,000. The railways represent 
about one-ninth of the national wealth, and yet their total ex- 
penditure for advertising in a year never has exceeded $10,- 
000,000. In 1913 the outlay of the Class I roads—those 
earning more than $1,000,000 a year—was $9,275,698. 
This is the largest figure ever reached, and yet it was only .44 
of 1 per cent of total operating expenses. During the next 


three years railway expenditures for advertising declined, and 
in 1915 for Class I roads they were only $7,141,908, or one- 
third of one per cent of total operating expenses. 


These 
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figures include the direct expense of printing advertising 
matter, folders, etc.; the outlay for space in newspapers, on 
billboards, and in show windows; the cost of distributing 
and posting such matter; the expense of any incidental plant 
or fixtures devoted to such use, as bulletin boards, racks, 
photographs, photographic outfits, etc.; and the salaries and 
office, personal and rental expenses of the advertising man- 
agers and their staffs. 

Mr. Woolley estimates that the annual expenditure for the 
advertising of passenger automobiles amounts to $25,000,000 
and for motor trucks to $2,500,000, or a total for motor- 
driven vehicles almost three times as great for all the rail- 
ways. The manufacturer of a certain chewing gum and the 
manufacturer of a certain talking machine spend $2,000,000 
a year each. And yet there are people who talk about the 
railways “subsidizing” the press by large expenditures for 
advertising! 

There are two ways of reaching the public through the 
press. One is through the reading columns; the other through 
the advertising columns. Publicity for a vast amount of 
railway information can be secured in the reading pages 
of newspapers and magazines, but only when it has the 
elements of timeliness and public interest, which make it 
to the direct interest of the journals themselves to publish it. 
Contrary to an opinion prevalent among railway men, there 
never has been and never will be any peculiar difficulty 
about getting information about railways published; but it 
must be what the editors want to publish at the particular 
time, not merely what the railways may think they ought to 
want to publish. 

There are, however, many facts and fundamental prin- 
ciples regarding transportation which the railways want to 
familiarize the public with, but which editors generally, 
from their own point of view, have no special reason for 
wishing to publish. It is to familiarize the public with facts 
and principles of this kind that the railways ought to do 
much more “public policy” advertising than they ever have 
done. A good example of this kind of advertising is that 
which has been used by the American Telegraph & Telephone 
Company. This company found itself menaced a few years 
ago by a rapidly developing movement for government owner- 
ship. It has practically killed this by the use of intelligent 
advertising and publicity. A striking example of the kind of 
information it has disseminated through these channels is 
afforded by one of its recent advertisements entitled ‘‘20,000,- 
000 Miles of Telephone Wire.” This advertisement, which 
occupied a page in magazines throughout the country, shows 
that the Bell system has twice as many miles of telephone 
wire in the United States as there are in all Europe; that 
more than 500,000 new telephones are being added to it 
yearly—almost as many as the total number of telephones in 
England; that in twelve months the Bell system adds enough 
telephones to duplicate the entire systems of France, Italy 
and Switzerland combined; and that in proportion to popula- 
tion its extension in the United States is equal in two years 
to the “total telephone progress in Europe since the telephone 
was invented, a period of 40 years.” 

There are innumerable equally important and instructive 
facts about railways which ought to be told to the entire 
100,000,000 people of this country, and which could be more 
effectively told by public policy advertising than by any 
other means. The total expenditure required would be rela- 
tively small; and even if as a whole the railways should in- 
crease their advertising expenditure 50 per cent it would 
then amount to but two-thirds of one per cent of their oper- 
ating expenses. Of course, if the railways should conduct 
a public policy advertising campaign on a large scale they 
would be probably accused of subsidizing the press; but the 
good results obtained if the campaign was intelligently con- 
ducted would completely overshadow any bad effects which 
it might incidentally produce. 
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THE DECISION IN THE FIFTEEN PER CENT 
RATE CASE . 


‘THE Railway Age Gazette is disappointed but not sur- 


prised by the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the 15 per cent rate case. This is the third time 
the carriers have appealed to the commission for general ad- 
vances in freight rates. On all these occasions the main issue 
involved has been whether the controlling tendencies in the 
transportation field made it desirable from the standpoint of 
the public welfare for the railroads to be granted higher rates. 
On both previous occasions the commission showed want 
of comprehension of the situation, lack of foresight and dis- 
inclination or inability to predicate its findings on business 
principles. In its decisions in 1911 it based its findings 
largely on the good financial results of the fiscal year 1910 
and hazarded the prediction that the results in 1911 would 
be better. But in all of the succeeding five years the carriers 
earned relatively less and in four of them very much less 
than in 1910. Again in 1914 the commission granted some 
increases but these were insufficient to be of any considerable 
value. The complete returns for the fiscal year 1914 show 
the smallest percentage of net return for 15 years. Then came 
the war, and six months later the commission granted some 
further small advances; but within a little more than a year 
from the time it rendered its first decision in the 5 per cent 
rate case there were more miles of railroad in receivers’ hands 
than ever before and there had been made the lowest annual 
record of new construction in time of peace since 1848. 
In other words, the commission went wrong in deciding 
the rate advance cases in 1911, and it went wrong again in 
deciding the rate advance cases in 1914. Therefore, this 


. paper never was able to share in the optimism expressed in 


some quarters regarding the decision which it probably would 
render in the 15 per cent rate case. The commission up to 
this time usually has looked backward instead of forward. 
It has not correctly appraised the ruling tendencies in the 
railroad business or foreseen the results which the operation 
of those tendencies would produce. One of its fundamental 
troubles as at present constituted is that it has too many 
professors and lawyers on it and no business men at all. 
The business man who always looks backward soon becomes 
bankrupt. Foresight is the successful business man’s quali- 
fication. The railway situation in the United States is what 
it is today mainly because for over ten years the earnings of 
the roads have been controlled chiefly by a regulating body 
whose members have not been able to tell what was going to 
happen in the railroad business until it had happened. 

The opinion of the majority of the commission in the 15 
per cent case lays much stress upon the fact that the gross 
and net earnings of the railways in both the fiscal and the 
calendar year 1916 were larger than ever before. It concedes 
that the present tendency of net operating income is down- 
ward, but it anticipates that it will be relatively larger in 
1917 than in the years preceding 1916. It says that if the 
conditions should grow as bad as railway officers anticipate 
they may apply for further relief. 

One of the first questions which all this raises is as to 
why the commission apparently thinks that if the net operat- 
ing income of the railways to any extent exceeds that of the 
years prior to 1916 it will be sufficient. As everybody knows 
it was so insufficient during the years preceding 1916 that 
there was a steady and rapid decline in the development of 
railway facilities and the recent severe congestion of traffic 
and record breaking car shortage have been due to this. If 
it is desirable that the country should have sufficient trans- 
portation facilities; it necessarily follows that it is desirable 
that the net operating income of the carriers should be sub- 
stantially larger than it was before 1916. 

Another question which the opinion of the commission at 
once raises is as to why it believes that the net operating in- 
come of the carriers may be expected to be maintained on 
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the basis which it has been on since January 1. The fact is, 
that for about four years the railways have not spent enough 
for maintenance of way and maintenance of equipment. The 
commission says: “We have carefully considered the expendi- 
tures made by the carriers in 1916 for maintenance of way 
and structures and for maintenance of equipment. These 
indicate that no undue or disproportionate outlay was made 
in 1916 for these purposes.” 

The truth is that the expenditures for maintenance have 
been too small ever since 1913; that they were too small in 
both the fiscal and the calendar year 1916, and that this is 
one of the reasons why the net operating income shown in 
1916 was so large. The great increases in prices of ma- 
terials and equipment which have occurred are bound to 
affect net return much more in future than they have in the 
past if the railways can hire enough labor and buy enough 
materials and equipment properly to maintain their prop- 
erties. If they do not do these things the properties will 
continue to be under-maintained. If they do these things 
there will be a very great increase in expenses and a sharp 
reduction under net operating income. 

Suppose, however, that net operating income should be 
maintained not only on the present basis but should even be 
restored to the basis on which it was in 1916, would it be 
sufficient éven then? One of the most vital needs of the 
country at the present time—a vital need which will continue 
to exist throughout the war and after it is ended—is for a 
large expansion of railway facilities. Now it requires twice 
as much earnings to add a locomotive or a car to railway 
equipment as it did two years ago. It costs 30 to 50 per cent 
more than it did then to provide almost any other additional 
facility that railways may require. All additional facilities 
must be provided either directly out of net operating income 
or out of new capital on which net operating income must be 
used to pay a return. It follows that if the railways are not 
to be allowed to earn relatively a larger percentage of net 
revenue than they were allowed to earn prior to 1916 they 
will be disabled from providing as large an amount of addi- 
tional ‘facilities as ‘they didithen, and the amount of new 
facilities provided for the last ten years has been utterly 
inadequate. The only member of the commission who ap- 
parently realizes that the prevailing tendencies of railway 
earnings and expenses prior to 1916 caused the slowing 
down of railway development and thereby made unavoidable 
the recent car shortage and. congestion of traffic is Com- 
missioner Harlan. Commissioner Meyer, apparently lost in 
a fog of academic theories, is blind to the fact that we are 
in the midst of a serious crisis in our transportation affairs 
and dissents even from the decision which grants the railways 
less than one-third of what they ask for. Commissioner 
McChord, who also dissents, makes the suggestion, which 
savors of politics, that instead of granting the railways in- 
creases in rates the government should regulate the prices 
which they have to pay for fuel and supplies. Commissioner 
Harlan, on the other hand, who concurs in the majority 
opinion in so far as -it grants increases in rates, renders a 
separate opinion in which he contends the relief granted is 
not adequate. He goes to the heart of the matter when he 
says, ‘While the strains of the war have much to do with 
the present transportation conditions the one outstanding 
fact during the hearing as to which there was no disagree- 
ment was that our transportation system is lacking in the 
capacity to meet the demands of the shippers and that the 
resulting loss to the general public has been very large. 
This condition is one of present danger with a possibility 
that it may even become disastrous during the war period. 
But aside from this military influence the record leaves no 
doubt that our transportation system as a whole must be 
promptly enlarged and expanded.” 

His statement of the remedy is as explicit as his diagnosis. 
He adds: 

“The record, in my judgment, demonstrates a proposition 
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that has long been clear to me, namely, that a rate is a public 
question, and that the existing rates, aside from any interest 
that the owners of our railways may have in the matter, 
could well be advanced in the public interest in order that 
assurance may thus be given for the early enlargement of 
our transportation facilities. So long as we look to private 
interests to furnish a transportation service for the country 
we must see to it that the rewards are sufficient to attract 
capital for its further development. Under present condi- 
tions this appears not to be the case.” 

This accurately sums up the situation. For almost ten 
years the railway managers have been telling the commission 
that they must have substantial advances in rates or they 
would be unable adequately to develop their facilities. The 
commission has declined to grant anywhere near as. large 
advances as have been sought, and in consequence adequate 
facilities have not been provided. The commission has been 
conscientious in the course it has taken. It has meant to be 
fair. ‘This is illustrated by the advance in interstate pas- 
senger and freight rates it had previously granted. It is 
illustrated by the-fact.that in the present case it has granted 
advances amounting.to as much as all those asked for in 
both eastern and western territory three years ago. But the 
commission apparently does not appreciate how rapidly 
changes have been occurring. If it had granted’ three years 
ago the advances it has granted now the railway situation 
would be far better now and the present need for increases in 
rates would be far less acute. As the existing shortage of 
transportation facilities is due mainly to the past failures of 
the regulating authorities to understand current and foresee 
future developments, so it is to be feared that a serious 
aggravation of the present transportation situation will re- 
sult from the Interstate Commerce Commission’s failure to 
act courageously and vigorously in the present emergency. 
If this should be the case, the responsibility should be placed 
where it belongs. 


——___— 


BROWN’S DISCIPLINE; A PRIZE OFFER 


“[ HE abolition of suspensions is.a reform, in discipline which 
has made progress on American railroads during the past 

30 years with rather slow and halting steps; but it is a real re- 
form, in spite of doubts and lukewarmness and a good deal of 
neglect. The large success of the movement is indicated by the 
data, gathered from a hundred prominent roads, summarized 
in an article printed on another page of this issue. This sub- 
ject, in its essential nature, is an elusive one, but for that 
very reason deserves study. On certain prominent roads the 
conviction that suspensions were undesirable, if not abso- 
Jutely unjust, was fully settled twenty years ago, and long 
experience has confirmed that conviction. On other import- 
ant roads the officers either denied this or treated the matter 
with indifference; and to make a broad survey of conditions 
has been difficult. On any large railroad system the mere 
collection of the facts concerning its discipline, the methods 
and the results, is a somewhat complicated problem; and this 
and other hindrances have left the whole matter so much ob- 
scured that a really satisfactory report on it is yet to be made. 
This being the case, the Railway Age Gazette offers a 
prize of fifty dollars for the most readable and illuminat- 
ing account of real, extended and instructive experience with 
the Brown system, the paper to reach the editor at New York 
before October 1 next: No conditions are attached to this 
offer; but there are some conditions in the nature of the case. 
As the desideratum is ‘an account of experience it seems prob- 
able that the successful author must be a superintendent, or 
‘a trainmaster; an ex-superintendent or ex-trainmaster; or 
some other person who is or has been so close to the man 
actually managing the discipline that his (the manager’s) 
acts, motives and spirit are thoroughly understood. Some 
one who has been intimate with a half dozen superintendents 
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may be best fitted for this kind of a task. Another condition 
is that the article must deal with a railroad of considerable 
size; for the officers who most want instruction in this mat- 
ter are those whose divisions are too large for the chief execu- 
tive to deal directly and in detail with all cases of discipline. 





NEW BOOKS 


The Story of the Pullman Car. By Joseph Husband. 161 pages, 56 illus- 
trations, 5% in. by 8 in. Bound in cleth. Published by A. C. McClurg 
& Go., Chicago. Price $1.50. 
This book contains a history of the sleeping car from its 
origin to the present day, giving particular attention to the 
life and work of the late George M. Pullman and the growth 
of the Pullman Company from an insignificant beginning 
to a great corporation. “The hotel desk,” he says, ‘‘cor- 
responds to the ticket office of the Pullman Company.” The 
magnitude of Pullman service is indicated by its 260,000 
beds and 2,950 office desks and its total registration of 
26,000,000 people each year. He devotes separate chapters 
to the town of Pullman, IIl., where the Pullman cars are 
manufactured, to inventions and improvements which have 
added to the comforts and safety of passengers, to the manu- 
facture of the cars and to the operating organization which 
makes Pullman service available in every part of the country. 


Proceedings of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 538 pages, 
6 in. by 9 in., illustrated. “Sound in cloth. ~ Published by the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association, F. J. Angier, secretary-treasurer, Mt. 
Royal Station, Baltimore, Md. Price, cloth $3.50; paper $2.50. 

This book comprises a complete account of the thirteenth 
annual convention of the American Wood Preservers’ Asso- 
ciation, which was held in New York on January 23 to 25 
inclusive, 1917. As in previous editions it -contains also sta- 
tistics regarding the treating plants in operation, the quantity 
of wood treated and the preservatives used in the United 
States during the preceding year. A large part of the pro- 
ceedings is devoted to statistics of service tests of cross-ties 
compiled by P. R. Hicks, engineer, Forest Products Labor- 
atory, at Madison, Wis., and presented before the conven- 
tion. Other subjects covered include plant operation, pre- 
servatives, the handling of wood, the grouping of ties for 
treatment, the purchase and preservation of timber, and 
service tests on wood blocks. 


The Salton Sea. An account of Harriman’s fight with the Colorado river. 
By George Kennan. Published by the Macmillan Company. 106 
pages. Price $1. 

A rather exciting novel has been written based on the over- 

flow of the Colorado river into the Imperial valley, Cal., and 

the fight which was made to save the valley by turning the 
river back into its own channel. The accurate account which 

Mr. Kennan now publishes of this episode in the history of 

the Southwest is as intensely interesting as any novel. The 

hed of the Colorado river, where it iies along the southwestern 
slope of the Imperial valley, is much higher than is the floor 
of the valley. The Imperial valley had been exploited by 
men entirely unconnected with the Southern Pacific who had 
built a large irrigation system and had colonized the valley. 
Water for irrigation was taken from the Colorado river. One 
of the irrigation ditches was so placed that floods in the Col- 
erado ate back into it until the whole river flowed down 
through this widened ditch instead of in its own channel. In 
desperation the irrigation company appealed to Mr. Harri- 
man personally. He lent the money on condition that 
Southern Pacific interests could see that the money was 


-wisely ‘spent. Before he got through with it Mr. Harriman 


had to advance more than three million dollars, which the 


-government never reimbursed him for, although President 


Roosevelt had implied in a telegram that he would see that 
reimbursement was made. The book is so well: written and 
the story it has to tell so dramatic that it ought to have a very 
wide circulation. 
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General Rate Advance Refused By Commission 


Finds No Need for Heroic Treatment. Increases in East- 
ern Class Rates, Rail-and-Water Rates and on Coal 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commission on June 29 gave 
out its decision denying the general 15 per cent ad- 
vance in freight rates asked by the railroads of the 

country, but permitting increases on coal, coke and ore, in 
class rates in Official Classification territory and in water 
and rail rates. 

The order of the commission suspends until October 28 the 
tariffs and special supplements filed by the roads except those 
applying to bituminous coal, coke and iron ore in and be- 
tween the eastern and southern districts. A separate order 
also suspends until October 29 proposed increases on anthra- 
cite coal. 

As to the western and southern carriers, the commission ex- 
pressed the conclusion that no condition of emergency exists 
which would justify permitting a general increase in their 
rates, but as to the eastern roads the commission found that 
they are entitled to increased revenue beyond that which they 
are securing and will secure from the increased rates on bi- 
tuminous coal, coke and iron ore. It, therefore, announced 
that they would be permitted to increase class rates in Official 
Classification territory on not less than five days’ notice, ob- 
serving established relationships between ports and localities, 
based on the following scale between New York and Chicago: 


Class 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Pemneed Take inde cicccecccvsesiseces 90 79 60 42 36 30 
PRONE UR ies nine vcks ved aewansane 78.8 68.3 52.5 36.8 31.5 26.3 


Carriers in the eastern, western and southern districts are 
given permission to increase joint rates between rail and wa- 
ter carriers to a level not higher than the all-rail rates and 
the western lines are allowed to file tariffs increasing rates on 
coal and coke not to exceed 15 cents per ton. 

The commission says that the carriers were clearly within 
their rights in bringing the matter to its attention when they 
did and that “their action is an added evidence of the fore- 
sightedness and sense of responsibility in the performance of 
their duties toward the public with which so many of their 
officials are managing and administering the affairs of their 
respective properties,” and that if there had been a continua- 
tion of the unfavorable results of February which were before 
the roads when the application was made, its conclusion must 
have been different, but that conditions have been improved 
since that time and that the record does not disclose the exis- 
tence of a situation requiring so heroic a remedy as a large 
percentage increase. 

Belief is expressed that it would not be in the interests of 
any one now to resume hearings in detail as to the suspended 
tariffs and it is suggested that the carriers cancel them. 
Meanwhile, the commission promises to keep in close touch 
with the operating results for the future, and “if it shall de- 
velop that the fears which have prompted the carriers are 
realized or that their realization is imminent,” that it will be 
ready to meet that situation by such modification or amplifica- 
tion of its conclusions and orders as are shown to be justified. 

Commissioner Harlan filed a concurring opinion, but ex- 
pressed the opinion that the relief granted is not adequate and 
that more general increases should have been allowed. Com- 
missioner Meyer dissented from the conclusion that the eastern 
carriers require an increase in class rates. Commissioner Mc- 
Chord concurred in the dissent by Commissioner Meyer on the 
ground that the issue presented is largely one of governmental 
policy, and that the facts should be presented to Congress for 
determination as to whether prices for fuel and supplies 
should not be regulated rather than that rates should be in- 
creased. The following is an abstract of the opinion by the 
commission and of the other opinions. The statistical tables 


referred to were not printed when the report was issued but 
are included in a separate supplement. 


MAJORITY OPINION 


On March 22, 1917, carriers in official classification terri- 
tory, represented to the commission in a public conference that 
an emergency had arisen in their operation which required 
prompt remedial measures. Similar representations were 
made on March 27 by the carriers in western classification 
territory, and on April 10 by carriers in southern classification 
territory. In all of these conferences we were urged to act 
promptly, because, it was asserted, the situation had become 
critical and delay would detract from the beneficial effects 
of the remedial measures proposed. eu 

The operating results for the month of February, 1917, may 
well have startled the railway executives because, generally 
speaking, they were, for the eastern district especially, ex- 
tremely unfavorable. Severe weather, relatively heavy move- 
ment of empty cars, and increased wages, together with in- 
creases in the cost of materials and supplies, and to some 
extent of fuel, made the operating results of the eastern car- 
riers for February alarmingly unfavorable. Under stress of 
these conditions the railway executives made their first ap- 
peals for relief in the emergency in which they believed they 
found themselves. If these unfavorable tendencies had con- 
tinued and the operating results for the succeeding months 
had perpetuated tendencies of the month of February, a prob- 
lem very different from that which now confronts us would 
have been presented. That carriers have been obliged to pay 
increased prices for materials and supplies can not be ques- 
tioned. It is difficult to characterize with moderation the in- 
creases in the prices of metals as well as the prices which 
have been demanded in various localities for fuel. 

The emergency which the carriers believed existed when 
these proceedings were initiated was attributed by some 
primarily to the war in Europe. While a number of wit- 
nesses referred to the burdens to the carriers of the war, 
viewing the record as a whole no such burdens have been 
shown to exist nor has the probability of their development 
been demonstrated. It was not shown that military transpor- 
tation had been in the past, or is likely to be in the future, 
a financial burden to the carriers. On the contrary, certain 
facts were referred to which indicated that the transportation 
of troops had been more remunerative during certain mobi- 
lizations in the past than ordinary passenger transportation. 
In so far as anything that is here asked of us might contri- 
bute to the success of the war we should respond unhesi- 
tatingly to the fullest extent of our lawful authority. We are 
not unmindful of the fundamental and immensely valuable 
service which the carriers perform in times of peace and even 
more in times of war. ‘No one will deny that the successful 
operation of the railways is vital to our national welfare. 
We fully appreciate the services which the railways are per- 
forming, and the unusual efforts they are making to secure 
a maximum of efficiency. But this record does not convince 
us that the suspending or refusing to suspend the proposed 
rates, or the granting or refusing to grant increased rates, will 
facilitate or retard the successful prosecution of the war. 

An examination of the results of operation during 1916 
shows that that year was as a whole more profitable for the 
carriers than any preceding year, and it may be assumed that 
they might suffer some abatement of the prosperity of that 
year without being crippled or in any way incapacitated. 
In the appendix are shown monthly averages per mile of 
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road for operating revenues and operating income for all 
class I roads in the United States and for those in the several 
districts. The relation of the figures for operating revenues 
for each calendar year to those for the first four months, 
January to April, inclusive, is seen to be rather remarkably 
uniform, enabling one to expect with considerable confidence 
that the operating revenues for the calendar year 1917 will 
be in excess of those of any preceding calendar year cov- 
ered by the series of reports. An estimate of operating in- 
come for the year is also shown, but, owing to the fact that 
a considerable number of increased costs that may reasonably 
be expected had not become effective prior to April 30, this 
estimate is not entitled to so much confidence as that of 
operating revenues. 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS FOR 1917 


A study of the figures suggests that, barring unforeseen 
contingencies and unusual disruptions of commercial affairs 
during the remainder of the year 1917, we shall find as 
results of the year’s operations of class I roads figures about 
as follows: 


United Eastern Southern Western 
States. district. district. district. 


Average operating revenues per mile of 
DE 14 Latics yetakiehacteaeseuenans $17,104 $29,432 $13,610 $12,597 
Average operating income! per mile of 
SSS RE Pe eee eens anes 4,334 5,802 3,872 3,813 
1 Based on costs represented in accounts to April 30, 1917. Anticipated 


increased costs, if realized, will operate to reduce somewhat the estimated 
figures for operating income per mile. 


The figures for operating income per mile of road for 
calendar years when compared with those for book value of 
investment in road and equipment per mile of road at June 
30, give for class I carriers for the United States as a whole 
the following ratios, using the estimated figures for 1917: 


Per cent 
(a A ~ 
1917. 1916. 1915. 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908, 

Ratio of operat- 
ing income to 
investment! .. 





5.817 6.400 5.240 4.091 4.683 5.300 5.070 5.519 5.866 4.941 





1 Based on an estimate of $4,334 operating income per mile of road and 
book investment of $74,500 per mile of road. Increasing costs subsequent to 
April 30, 1917, will probably operate to diminish this figure somewhat. 


The estimate of operating income for 1917 may be con- 
siderably diminished and still exceed the average for any 
three consecutive preceding years. 

The consideration of a general increased rate case is neces- 
sarily a study of tendencies. The trend of the curves shown 
in the different diagrams for the respective periods of time is 
unmistakably in a certain direction. It will be observed 
that there have been numerous ups and downs, but the gen- 
eral tendency has been favorable, including, for the country 
as a whole, the first four months of 1917. These figures 
and diagrams do not suggest a country-wide emergency. 
Emergencies of greater or less intensity may have existed with 
respect to individual carriers during various limited periods, 
but the direction of the curves shows recovery in each instance 
before the lapse of extended periods of time. The general 
trend has been distinctly favorable. 


Majority OF Roaps IN HEALTHY CONDITION 

An examination of the operating results of individual 
carriers shows that certain of them have lacked prosperity 
while others have been affluent. The reasons for lack of 
prosperity on the part of some of them are well known. The 
great majority of them show a healthy condition from finan- 
cial and operating standpoints. We must consider not only 
the successful and strong but also the unsuccessful and the 
weak. The needs of certain weak lines, however, can not 
justify a course of action that is unwarranted by the condi- 
tion of the larger number of strong and successful lines. 
This record shows that many of the carriers are in a most 
prosperous condition. They have been managed by men of 
conspicuous ability and integrity, in whose achievement the 
whole nation may well take pride. It is certainly desirable 
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that successes of this character which mean efficient service 
shall continue. 

All the carriers expressed their willingness to begin 
immediately upon a revision of the horizontally increased 
rates with a view to re-establishing existing relationships 
between competitive localities, commodities, and territories, 
thus recognizing the commercial disturbances which would 
certainly follow the proposed increases. It was generally 
admitted that a percentage increase would destroy existing 
rate relations, and in all cases where the amount of the charge 
is appreciably large and where the differences in distance 
between competitive localities are relatively great a 15 per 
cent increase would seriously affect competitors in a common 
market. It is probably due to this fact that with respect to 
certain important commodities the protests came from per- 
sons located at the greater distances from the markets. 

Only a most urgent and extraordinary situation would 
justify permitting tariffs carrying a large percentage increase 
to become effective. This record does not disclose the exist- 
ence of a situation requiring so heroic a remedy. 

The absence of protests against the proposed rates from 
many interests and localities affected received some attention 
upon the record. The relative absence of protests from certain 
large traffic areas was likewise brought to our attention. 
These facts are not without significance in so far as they 
indicate an existing state of the public mind. They are 
quite without significance as a basis for determining the 
propriety and reasonableness of the proposed rates. The 
statute does not authorize us to arrive at a decision with 
respect to the reasonableness of rates on the basis of pre- 
ponderating views. It may be admitted that facts of this 
character reflected in the record indicate a somewhat dif- 
ferent state of public opinion from that which has heretofore 
prevailed in connection with similar issues before us. Rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies and bankers appeared to 
favor permitting the rates to become effective as a means of 
stabilizing their investments in railroad securities and stocks. 

As we have said, if the unfavorable results of February 
had continued our conclusion must have been different. 
Those unfavorable tendencies, however, did not continue. 
The general operating results, looked at in the large through 
a series of years, show on the whole substantial improve- 
ment, general prosperity, and, by comparison with former 
years, ample financial resources with which to conduct trans- 
portation. 

Increased prices of materials and supplies, the increased 
cost of fuel, and increased wages are all significant and 
extremely important factors in the situation which we are 
here considering. Some of the symptoms are unquestionably 
unfavorable. Much or all of what some of the railway 
officials believe will occur may occur in the future. No one 
can know in advance. Higher prices are being paid today, 
and still higher prices may have to be paid in the future, but 
that these higher prices will have that unfavorable effect on 
the general operating results which some believe they will 
have is by no means certain. 


RECENT TENDENCY OF REVENUES 


The carriers in the eastern district down through Septem- 
ber, 1916, showed an increase in net revenue and in oper- 
ating income over the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Beginning, however, with October, 1916, and con- 
tinuing through April, 1917, this tendency is reversed for 
the eastern carriers, whereas with few exceptions the southern 
and western carriers continued to show comparative increases 
in these items for each successive month. ‘Thus, in October, 
1916, the eastern carriers showed a decline in net revenue per 
mile of road from $840 to $821, and in operating income 
from $760 to $726. For November, 1916, the eastern car- 


riers showed a decline in these two items from $800 to $720 
in net revenue, and from $721 to $623 in operating income. 





July 6, 1917 


For December, 1916, the same tendency persisted, showing 
a decline in net revenue from $706 to $630 and a decline 
in operating income from $625 to $532. 

The increasing tendency in these items for the months of 
July, August and September, 1916, sufficed for the last six 
months of the calendar year 1916 to make a slightly better 
aggregate showing as contrasted with the last six months 
of the previous calendar year. But so far as the eastern 
carriers are concerned, the decline for the last quarter of 
1916 was continued for the first four months of 1917 and 
in increasing ratio, 

Thus, in January, 1917, net revenue per mile of road oper- 
ated declined from $608 to $531, and operating income from 
$520 to 434. 

For February, 1917, exceptional operating conditions 
exaggerated the decline and rendered it more pronounced. 
The February returns show a decline in net revenue from 
$576 to $271, and in operating income from $489 to $176. 

March showed the same comparative decline, although 
upon a less intensified scale than in February. Net revenue 
declined from $666 to $557, and operating income from 
$578 to 460. The returns for April indicated the same tend- 
ency, net revenue declining from $686 to $611, and oper- 
ating income from $599 to $512. 

Summarizing the four months ended with April, 1917, the 
decline in net revenue per mile of road was from $2,536 to 
$1,970, and in operating income from $2,185 to $1,581. If 
we compare the relative decline in the last quarter of 1916 
when this tendency became noticeable, we find that the fall- 
ing off in operating income from the operating income of the 
last quarter of the previous year was approximately 19 per 
cent, whereas for the first four months of the current cal- 
endar year the decline in operating income as compared with 
the first four months of the previous calendar year amounts 
to about 27.5 per cent. 

In interpreting these figures it must be borne in mind that 
the gross revenue in each of the three districts showed for 
each month from July, 1916, to April, 1917, a comparative 
increase, except only for the month of February in the east- 
ern district. In the southern and western districts the re- 
sults, so far as net revenue and operating income are con- 
cerned, show an almost unbroken contrast to the results for 
the eastern district. 

If on the basis of the first four months of the current 
calendar year we estimate the total gross revenue in the 
eastern district for the entire year, we find indicated an 
average operating revenue per mile of road of $29,432, as 
against an average operating revenue for the preceding year 
of $27,688. Despite this increase in the gross operating 
revenue the average operating income per mile of road esti- 
mated for 1917, on the basis on the first four months of the 
calendar year, amounts to but $1,582, as against $2,188 for 
1916. This indicates that the ratio of operating income to 
average investment in the eastern district will be but 4.893 
per cent, as against 6.662 per cent for 1916. 

In other words, using the actual figures for the first four 
months of the present calendar year, it would appear that 
although the gross revenue for the carriers in the eastern 
district would exceed that for the calendar year 1916 by 
approximately 7 per cent the operating income per mile of 
road will be but $5,802, as against $7,782 in 1916. This 
is only 75 per cent as much net income per mile of road in 
1917 for performing about 107 per cent of the service per- 
formed in 1916. 

The returns for the first four months of the calendar year 
1917 for the roads in the southern district and in the western 
district disclose a different tendency and outlook. Common 
alike to the three districts is the probable increase in gross 
operating revenues. ‘Thus, the first four months disclose 
average operating revenues per mile of $4,388 in the south- 
ern district as against $3,960 for the corresponding period 
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in 1916, and $3.705 as against $3,288 in the western dis- 
trict. But in both the southern and western districts the first 
four months of the current calendar year presage not only 
an increase in the average operating income per mile of road, 
$1,222 as against $1,181 for the first four months of 1916 
in the southern district and $930 as against $877 for the 
roads in the western district, but in both an increase in the 
ratio of operating income to average investment is indicated, 
rising in the case of the southern district from 6.390 per cent 
to 6.453 per cent and in the western district from 5.953 per 
cent to 6.217 per cent. 

It may very pertinently be asked how it results that with 
the carriers in all three districts confronting increased ex- 
penditure for labor, fuel and supplies, the prospective effect 
upon their respective net income is so markedly different. To 
this inquiry it is probably too early to make a completely 
satisfactory answer. Among the factors the following may 
be suggested as highly probable contributory causes. The 
ratio of increased wages may have been greater for the eastern 
carriers. ‘The eastern carriers have encountered earlier and 
to a more complete degree the increase in prices of materials 
and supplies. The volume of traffic which has congested 
certain of the roads and terminals in the eastern district 
would seem to indicate that with their present facilities they 
can perhaps take on additional traffic only at an increasing 
cost per unit. In this respect they present a somewhat sharp 
contrast to roads in the southern and western districts. Con- 
gestion at eastern ports and terminals has led to the diversion 
of some traffic to Gulf and south Atlantic ports. 

In the western district the transcontinental roads, par- 
ticularly the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe, are now 
carrying a large volume of traffic which would normally 
move via the Panama Canal. ‘This they are apparently 
able to handle without great difficulty. Whatever may be 
the other contributing causes to the divergent tendencies 
manifested in the three districts, the existence of agencies 
making for radically diverse results in the eastern district 
from those likely to appear in the southern and western dis- 
tricts would seem to be substantiated by the following table, 
which gives the ratio of net operating income to property in- 
vestment in the three districts from 1900, with the probable 
results indicated for 1917. 


Net Operatinc IncoME Per CEntT oF PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


Eastern Southern Western 
Fiscal years ending June 30 district. district. district. 

Basia dea eanetinOreek >a wa wens 5.27 5: 6iae vem 
BE Oss 26 oie eaiate Ow Kes eNO wee ere lef 5.49 4.46 4.84 
NEES axc wha bay AIR eck WS levee GOe Oe 5.69 4.77 5.29 
as Grxiglv wean wath ae Sheasey oAuaaTe eae 5.42 5.01 5.30 
AE here eee ea 5.44 4.87 5.03 
Neo nn ante aiord wae Gce. nanan 5.70 §.35 5.25 
Ba tax 9 Dig eels Guia anna: Sahih msa 6.21 5.26 5.90 
aes a eo any Sink een cle eke 6.14 4.67 6.19 
| SRR ere ey meee 5.14 3.87 4.87 
Ae eee ar ay 5.43 4.72 5.34 
aos aaa eR Hes Wilk week ere 6.16 5.19 5.06 
| RT eer eae i Cee pA 6.22 4.68 
SA Sg ee ae ie Sa 5.10 4.40 4.24 
Pan's 4 ocala aa ean tees theme 5.28 4.55 4.91 
NS 6 a0g, vac Richa Merk dee GING A a ee 3.95 4.25 4.24 
RUNG Sod vin sk Bata eee 0 Were sii sce 4.42 3.41 4.14 

J 6.64 5.26 5.43 
SP Hi a oe nate news aad aiwots 16.42 15.27 15.29 

| 26.61 ale 2 5.45 
TORT CPGTOEE Ds 6. 6o)6:6a'swe ekvians's 4.89 6.45 6.21 





1 Average based on gross property investment. 
* Average based on property investment less reserves for 
depreciation. 


Without in any wise impugning the estimates of the car- 
riers or criticisms thereof offered by the protestants, we prefer 
to confine our forecast to the basis of actual experience for 
the 10 months from July 1, 1916, including the first four 
months of the present calendar year. 


Rates THAT May Bre ApvANceD 


For these reasons, necessarily stated in somewhat general 
terms, we are led to the conclusion that no condition of 
emergency exists as to the western and southern carriers 
which would justify permitting a general increase in their 
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rates to become effective. In the eastern district increased 
rates have recently been permitted to become effective gener- 
ally on bituminous coal, coke and iron ore. We think that 
similar increases may properly be permitted in the southern 
district on coal, coke and iron ore, and in the western dis- 
trict on coal and coke. This will preserve rate relationships 
between the several districts. In the southern district the 
proposed increased rates on coal are on the basis of 15 per 
cent, with a maximum of 15 cents per ton. ‘These tariffs 
we shall permit to become effective. In the western district 
the increases are based upon 15 per cent, with a minimum of 
15 cents per ton. ‘These tariffs will be suspended, but the 
western carriers may, if they so elect, file new tariffs carry- 
ing increases in rates on coal and coke not exceeding in 
any case 15 cents per ton. All of the tariffs included in 
this proceeding of the western lines will be suspended. All 
of the tariffs included in this proceeding of the southern car- 
riers will be suspended, excepting those applying on coal, 
coke and iron ore. 
EasTERN Roaps NEED MorE REVENUE 

For reasons indicated in this report, we shall suspend all 
of the tariffs before us in this proceeding of the eastern car- 
riers, excepting those applying on iron ore. As has been 
indicated, however, the conditions confronting the eastern 
carriers are substantially different from those confronting the 
southern and western carriers, and we are persuaded that 
they are entitled to increased revenue beyond and above that 
which they are securing and will secure from the increased 
rates on bituminous coal, coke and iron ore. By recent act 
of Congress we have been given jurisdiction over the move- 
ment, distribution, exchange, interchange and return of 
freight cars. The obvious intent of this legislation is that 
cars shall be so used by the carriers as to secure the per- 
formance of the largest possible amount of transportation in 
needed and equitable ways. Shortly following the outbreak of 
the European war an unprecedentedly heavy movement of 
freight to the eastern district began, and that district in large 
part has been badly congested ever since. Hopeless conges- 
tion has been avoided only by practically continuous condi- 
tion of operating under embargoes. The result has been that 
while roads in other sections have generally been short of 
cars and in possession of less cars than they owned, the 
carriers in the eastern district have been in possession of sub- 
stantially more than their ownership of cars. The hauling 
of empty cars is expensive and productive of no revenue. 
Railroad operating officials naturally and properly endeavor 
to avoid all unnecessary hauling of empties. There has been 
reason to believe that this disinclination to haul empties has 
caused the detention on the eastern roads of many cars that 
were badly needed in the west-or south. It is probable, if not 
certain, that in administering the duties laid upon us by the 
legislation referred to we shall find occasion to require a 
very unusual haul of empty cars by the eastern carriers for 
the purpose of getting them promptly to western or south- 
ern localities where they are needed. In this way important 
additional expenses will probably fall upon the eastern 
carriers. 

As we have indicated, percentage increases, especially 
where the percentage is substantial, can not fail to disrupt 
competitive commercial relationship. A general increase 
in class rates, which preserves existing relationships, dis- 
tributes itself more generally and more equitably than would 
general increases on commodity rates. It also affords rela- 
tively equal benefits to all of the carriers parties thereto. 
Among the eastern carriers those located in New England 
appear to present the most serious condition. They are not 
carriers of large volumes of heavy loading commodities that 
move under commodity rates. It is not possible to estimate 
with confidence and accuracy the amount of additional rev- 
enue that will accrue from increased class rates, but from the 
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best information at hand we conclude that the eastern car- 
riers should be permitted to increase their class rates be- 
tween New York and Chicago to the following.scale, and to 
correspondingly increase their other class rates applying in- 
tra-territorially between points in official classification ter- 
ritory, observing the established relationships between ports 
and localities: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
90 79 60 42 36 30 


Such tariffs may be made effective upon not less than five 
days’ notice, given in the usual way. 

Special emphasis has been laid upon the unusually heavy 
increased expenses that have been laid upon the carriers by 
water, which, because of arrangements for through carriage 
with rail carriers, are subject, as to part or all of their rates, 
to our jurisdiction. Ordinarily rates via rail-and-water 
routes are maintained at a lower level than via all-rail 
routes. 

Largely increased costs of operation, the diversion of 
traffic to other channels because of war conditions, and 
the attendant increased marine insurance have laid upon 
such rail-and-water routes unusual burdens. We think that 
existing conditions justify the maintenance of rates via such 
routes on a level not higher than the all-rail rates: between 
the same points. Carriers in the eastern, southern, and west- 
ern districts parties thereto may, if they so elect, file and 
make effective, upon not less than five days’ notice, tariffs 
increasing existing joint rates between rail-and-water car- 
riers to a level not higher than the all-rail rates between the 
same points. 


CARRIERS WITHIN THEIR RIGHTS 


The carriers were clearly within their rights in bringing 
these matters to our attention when they did. We do not 
question their good faith in anything they have done in this 
connection. ‘Their action is an added evidence of the far- 
sightedness and sense of responsibility in the performance 
of their duties toward the public with which so many of 
their officials are managing and administering the affairs of 
their respective properties. ‘The things which they believed 
several months ago would happen have not happened. None 
of us know what the future may develop. We do not be- 
lieve that it would be in the interests of anyone to now re- 
sume hearings in detail as to the suspended tariffs. As 
stated, we believe that the facts which have been developed 
constitute a full and sufficient basis for arriving at a just 
conclusion with respect to the proposed increased rates. We 
shall, through the medium of the monthly reports of the car- 
riers, keep in close touch with the operating results for the 
future, and if it shall develop that the fears which have 
prompted the carriers are realized or that their realization is 
imminent, we shall be ready to meet that situation by such 
modification or amplification of the conclusions and orders 
herein reached and entered as are shown to be justified. If 
it shall develop that what has been accorded herein is more 
than is appropriate or that the increased rates are no longer 
warranted, we shall depend upon the pledges of the carriers 
to respond promptly to an announcement by us of a conclu- 
sion to that effect. Inasmuch as a general percentage in- 
crease is so undesirable because of its serious effect upon 
commercial conditions and established relationships, it would 
seem to be appropriate for the carriers to cancel the tariffs 
which we suspend herein, and permission is hereby accorded 
them so to do. The record will be available for consider- 


ation in any further proceedings that may be necessary or 
appropriate in this connection in the future, and any sub- 
stantially changed conditions which may develop can be 
promptly, adequately, and fairly dealt with. The founda- 
tion for any such action can doubtless best be laid in confer- 
ences between the commission and representatives of the car- 
The existing public sentiment to 


riers and of the shippers. 
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which we have referred and the manner in which the pro- 
posals of the carriers have been presented and handled by 
them indicate a feeling of mutual confidence, which at many 
times in the past has been regrettably absent. 


COMMISSIONER HARLAN’S OPINION 


Under the law, this commission may act only upon a con- 
curring vote of at least four of its members, and in view of 
the recent death of Commissioner Clements and of the vary- 
ing conclusions entertained among my colleagues on the 
important questions presented by the record, it became neces- 
sary, im order that some affirmative results might follow from 
this extended and laborious investigation, that I should con- 
cur in the course outlined in the commission’s report. I 
did this, hawever, because its findings are in the direction 
of what the record seems to me to justify and require and 
not because I regard the relief granted as adequate. 

From the mass of statistics offered in evidence on both 
sides it is not difficult, as the commission’s report indicates, 
to compile figures to illustrate almost any theory respecting 
the troubles of the carriers of the country. Laying some 
stress upon the figures for the last four months, the com- 
mission’s finding upon the whole record. is that the fears 
of the railroad officials, when they laid their request for in- 
creased rates before us, have not been realized. The report, 
then, indicates the purpose of the commission to follow the 
developments through the medium of the monthly reports of 
the carriers, and should their earnings make it appear that 
the dangers feared by the carriers are imminent, the com- 
mission will then meet the situation by promptly amplifying 
the limited relief now permitted to them. 


MontTH-TO-MoNTH VIEW INADEQUATE’ 


This month-to-month and purely statistical view of the 
matter seems to me to be wholly inadequate. Nor do I 
regard that course as altogether safe. We are facing a much 
larger problem, and it must be approached in a much 
broader way if we are to reach a sound solution. The report 
of the commission states that some of the symptoms disclosed 
of record are unquestionably unfavorable. As I read the 
record, that is undoubtedly the case and, being so, the wisdom 
of deferring full relief is not apparent to me. What the 
country as a whole needs, as all participating in the hearings 
seemed to agree, is much larger terminals, more tracks, more 
cars, and more locomotives. This enlargement of our facilities 
is not required merely to meet the exigencies growing out of 
the war, but to keep our transportation facilities up to the 
measure of the country’s growing volume of business. We 
are now a creditor nation, and it may reasonably be expected 
that the trade balance in our favor will continue at least for 
some years. With the aid of our new merchant marine, this 
may become a more or less permanent condition. With 
such a prospect before us, a foundation should be laid with- 
out delay for a definite plan for the development and build- 
ing up of our transportation system. For seven or eight 
years, competent railroad officials have been warning us 
that the carriers are not keeping abreast of the requirements 
of the country. It is true that there are periods when a 
substantial part of the carriers’ equipment is lying idle. On 
the other hand, the carriers can not prudently’ undertake to 
meet extreme and extraordinary demands. But a rough esti- 
mate of a billion dollars has. been suggested as the yearly 
expenditure necessary to enable them to open up new ter- 
ritory and to enlarge and extend their present: facilities. in 
order to meet the rapidly growing volume of the general com- 
merce of the country. No such investment, however, has 
been or is being made in our railroads.. On the contrary an 
exhibit of record shows that beginning. with 1895 the new 
construction. increased yearby year until 1910, while from 
the latter date it has steadily diminished. In other words, 
our population and commerce have largely expanded, but 
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there has been no expansion, relatively speaking, in our trans- 
portation facilities. 


INDUSTRIES HAVE BEEN EMBARRASSED 


For two years the commerce of the country has been mov- 
ing under intermittent embargoes, an experience, as must be 
observed, that we have had in the past not only while we 
were at peace, but while the world at large was also at peace. 
Great losses have resulted to the whole country. The pro- 
dueer and manufacturer, with ample supplies which the 
public was demanding, have been unable to make deliveries. 
The coal operator, with no shortage of coal at the mine, 
has. not been able to deliver it promptly to those needing it. 
Prices for the necessities of life have increased, partly at 
least because existing supplies could not be brought to the 
consumer; and the speculator has been enabled to demand 
unreasonable prices because imadequate facilities have pre- 
vented the competition in the consuming markets of those 
who were prepared to furnish the same commodities at lower 
prices. Large industries have been greatly embarrassed. . It 
will suffice to say that, while the strains of the war have 
much to do with the present transportation conditions, the 
one outstanding fact during the hearing, as to which there 
was no disagreement, was that our transportation system is 


‘lacking in the capacity.to meet the demands of the shippers 
-and: that ‘the: resulting. loss to. the general public has been 


very large. This condition is one of present danger, with a 
possibility that it may even become disastrous during the 
war period. But aside from this military influence, the 
record leaves not doubt that our transportation system, as a 
whole, must be promptly enlarged and expanded. 


RATE ADVANCE IN PuBLIC INTEREST 


The shippers. of the country recognize the danger and have 
given expression. to this apprehension upon the. record. 
They regard‘a prompt and sound cure of the trouble as being 
as vital to them as to the carriers. Representatives of some of 
the largest industrial centers, officers of some of. the largest 
traffic organizations, and: officials of some of the most im- 
portant shippers-of-the country, availed themselves at. the 
hearing of the opportunity to refer to the situation, and. te 
point out that in their own interest as shippers, and in the 
interest of the general shipping public, the rates of the car- 
riers might well be increased in order that they may be put 
in a position to increase their terminals and facilities. Many 
earnest objections were of course made to any increase. Other 
shipping interests were ready to acquiesce in an increase 
provided no discriminations against them were involved. 
But the whole discussion, unusually free from selfish con- 
tentions on the part of the shippers, and approached by the 
carriers, as I understand the record, in no selfish spirit, 
leaves me with the conviction that the shippers at large are 
ready for a substantial increase in their rates, provided it 
will result in an early betterment of their transportation 
service and in a rate structure free from discriminations. 
The record in my judgment demonstrates a proposition that 
has long ‘been clear to me, namely, that a rate is a public 
question and that the existing rates, aside from any interest 
that the owners of our railroads may have'in the matter, 


could well be advanced in the public interest, in. order that 
assurance may thus be given for the early enlargement of 


our transportation facilities: ; 

I express the thought in that way because it-is clear that 
so long ‘as we look to private interests to furnish a transpor- 
tation service for the country we must see to it that the re- 


wards are sufficient to attract capital for its further develop; 
ment. 


Under present conditions this. appears not to be the 
case. Executives of great insurance companies and. of: great 
savings institutions testified during the hearings that the 
volume of their holdings in railroad. securities has been 
steadily diminishing and that they and other large investors 
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are looking with decreasing favor on railroad securities. 
Possibly this may result to some extent from an impression, 
which I think is very erroneous, that this commission takes 
too narrow a view of such questions as are before us here. 
But, in any event, we must not overlook the fact that at this 
time, and apparently for the next few years, new capital 
must be sought by the carriers in competition with the de- 
mands of many governments for war loans and in competi- 
tion with the very large returns of industrial companies. 
Nor must we overlook the fact that the returns on property 
investment in railroads, even under the unusually pros- 
perous year 1916, were not such as to give any preference 
to the railway investor, and for the last 16 years this aver- 
age return has been, using the principal and representative 
roads, for the eastern district 5.48, the southern 4.69, and 
the western 5.04 per cent. 

From the whole record it is clear to me that the 15 per 
cent increase proposed by the eastern carriers which in its 
actual results would probably not exceed 10 per cent should 
be permitted to become effective. The record shows that 
conditions with the western and southern lines are somewhat 
better than with the eastern carriers. Nevertheless, in my 
judgment, they also should be permitted some increase in 
their rates on the general grounds that I have attempted 
briefly to outline. In view, however, of the findings of the 
commission’s report, it will not be necessary to discuss the 
extent of the increase that they should have. 

In the light of the refusal by the commission of what, in 
my judgment, is sufficient additional revenues to the carriers, 
it seems appropriate again to call attention to the economies 
that may be and should be effected through the co-ordination 
of terminals, the elimination of unhealthy competition, the 
waste in service through the light loading of cars, and the 
performance of special services for particular shippers with- 
out charge. Much of the service at the larger industrial 
centers-and ports is special in character and the heavy ter- 
minal cost encountered by the carriers in performing them 
is spread over the rate structure instead of being compen- 
sated under a special charge. ‘The smaller communities 
grouped with the larger centers thus bear burdens that should 
be borne by others. Sooner or later matters of this kind 
must have serious attention by the commission, and they 
will open sources of substantial additional revenues to the 
carriers. 


COMMISSIONER MEYER’S OPINION 


Meyer, Commissioner, dissenting in part: 

I concur in the conclusions with respect to carriers in 
western and southern territories. I dissent from the conclu- 
sion of the majority that an emergency exists in regard to 
carriers in the eastern district of such a character as to make 
it imperative to authorize at this time the increased class 
rates sanctioned by the majority. 

I recognize freely that the results of operation for eastern 
carriers during recent months have been less favorable than 
for the western and the southern. Certain tendencies are 
unmistakably unfavorable. It is difficult to characterize 
with moderation many of the prices of materials and sup- 
plies and fuel which these carriers have paid and which 
apparently they will pay for some time to come. These 
together with higher wages tend with certainty toward more 
unfavorable operating results. We have authorized increases 
in the rates on bituminous coal, coke and ore which will add 
to the operating incomes of these carriers many millions of 
dollars and which will bring the estimated return on the book 
cost of the carriers up to a level which in my judgment dis- 
proves the theory of an acute contemporary emergency de- 
manding drastic action at this moment. In spite of in- 
creased and increasing expenses, there is nothing before us 
to prove conclusively that the net returns of carriers in the 
eastern distr'ct for the calendar year 1917 mav not be more 
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favorable than the net returns for all but a very small num- 
ber of years during their entire history. But even if the 
contrary could be demonstrated, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the increases authorized by the majority should be 
authorized at this time. Whenever the time may come, if it 
should come, that a real emergency can be shown to exist, we 
c.n then do promptly what justice and the law may demand. 
Before important action like this is taken the most conclu- 
s.ve proof of its necessity should be before the commission. 
If I apply to the facts now before us the same test which 
I applied to the facts before the commission in the great:ad- 
vanced rate cases that have preceded this one I am forced 
to a different conclusion regarding eastern carriers than that 
reached by the majority. In this connection I refer to Tables 
13 to 21, which reflect operating results through the entire 
period embracing all of the important increased rate pro- 
ceedings. ‘They are the tables used in our reports of July, 
1914, and December, 1914, brought down to date. I direct 
especial attention to Tables 13, 14, 15 and 16, which clearly 
indicate the improvement in operating results following De- 
cember, 1914, and likewise reflecting the decline since the 
fall of 1916. 

In the instant case we have before us once more the now 
familiar aggregation of basic factors. Again we have con- 
sidered them by themselves and in their relationship to one 
another, and we have assessed them in the light of the 
attendant facts and circumstances of record. _ Applying the 
same kind of reasoning and the same methods which have 
prevailed in the earlier proceedings to the facts upon the 
present record, I have reached the conclusion that the pro- 
posed increased rates have not been justified. The majority 
holds that the eastern carriers have justified certain increased 
rates. My convictions are to the contrary. 

The year 1916 is admitted by all to have been an abnor- 
mally prosperous year for the class I railways of the eastern 
district, as well as for those of the entire country. The ban- 
ner year prior to 1916 was 1913. In 1913 the operating rev- 
enues in the eastern district amounted, for the four months 
January to April, inclusive, to $7,241 per mile of road; the 
next best year prior to 1916 was 1915, in the corresponding 
four months of which this item was $6,653, although for 
these four months it was surpassed by 1914, in which the 
item amounted to $6,850. For the like period of 1916 the 
item had risen to $8,528, an increase of 17 per cent over 
1913, and for the like period of 1917 it had further risen to 
$9,056, an increase of more than 6 per cent over the figure 
for 1916. 

It is argued, however, that expenses are rising much faster 
than revenues and that the outlook is so unfavorable that 
in the opinion of the majority it is necessary at once to 
authorize an increased class scale of rates. 

The carriers are primarily interested not in operating 
revenues nor in operating expenses, but in the margin be- 
tween them, in what remains of operating revenues after 
operating expenses and taxes have been deducted, or oper- 
ating income. The operating income per mile of road in the 
eastern district for the first four months of 1916 was tar 
in advance ‘of that of any prior year for which the figures 
have been compiled from our monthly reports, being $2,188 
as against $1,394 for the like period of 1911. The largest 
figure for this period for any of the intermediate years was 
$1,340 for 1913. The corresponding figure for the like 
period of 1917, within which the flood of increasing costs 
was expected to be upon us, was $1,582, an amount more 
than 13 per cent better than for that period of any of the 
preceding six years except the abnormal year of 1916. 

It is too early for most of the May reports of the large 
carriers to have reached us, and at the time of writing only 
two of the principal carriers have filed their reports for 
May. While it probably would be incorrect to say that these 
two are typical, it is not without significance to point out 
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that the operating income of the Southern Pacific Company 
for May, 1917, is more than 30 per cent greater than for 
May, 1916, and that while that of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western, the only large eastern carrier whose last 
monthly report has been received, shows a falling off, it is 
yet substantially greater than for any May in the four years 
preceding 1916. 

In our reports relating to advanced rate cases which have 
preceded this one more or less has been said about operating 
ratios. I fully appreciate the limitations inherent in the use 
of operating ratios. However, they have been among the 
more prominent factors which appear upon the respective 
records and in our reports. The table below states the oper- 
ating ratios for all class I carriers in the eastern district for 
the first four months of each of the last 10 years: 


Tas_Le or OperaTiInNG Ratios For Ciass I STEAM RaiLways, 
Eastern District 


Month. 1917. 1916. 1915, 1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 
January ....... 76.37 70.66 80.68 83.91 76.44 79.16 77.34 72.44 74.71 79.75 
ebruary . - 86.15 71.78 79.77 88.97 78.01 77.10 77.97 73.12 75.01 80.82 
err 77.04 69.98 74.04 78.31 78.87 71.94 71.47 68.47 68.88 73.99 
po) re re 74.79 68.73 70.97 76.47 78.06 77.61 69.23 70.30 68.52 71.85 


' An examination of this table shows conclusively that so far 
as operating ratios may be used as a barometer, the first 
four months of 1917 do not necessarily predict unfavorable 
results for the entire year. In fact, it will be observed that 
for the banner year 1913, three out of the four operating 
ratios were more unfavorable than the corresponding ratios 
for 1917. I would be unwilling to state that this necessarily 
indicates that 1917 will result in larger net incomes than 
1913, but I am equally unwilling to agree that the ratios 
for 1917 and the relatively unfavorable indications of cer- 
tain other factors together support the conclusion that an 
emergency now exists which requires an immediate increase 
in the scale of class rates. Future events may justify this 
increase. Events up to the present have not done so. 


COMMISSIONER McCHORD’S’ OPINION 


McChord, Commissioner, dissenting : 

Upon the facts before us, I concur in the dissent by Com- 
missioner Meyer. ‘The issue presented is in reality one 
largely of governmental policy, rather than a question 
whether the rates sought to be made effective July 1 are 
reasonable for the service of transportation. The nation 
is at war, costs of fuel and other commodities are abnormal, 
the conditions affecting the volume and movement of traffic 
are without precedent. The future of these conditions, im- 
mediate or remote, can not be predicted with even a fair 
degree of certainty. Thus the situation before us is not 
sufficiently normal or stable in character to make possible 
an intelligent inquiry into the reasonableness of rates. That 
the operating costs of certain carriers, particularly in eastern 
territory, have been substantially increased by the increased 
costs of fuel and supplies is apparent. 

Should this commission upon the showing here made ap- 
prove an increase of rates predicated in a large measure upon 
prophecies for the future, to strengthen the credit of the 
carriers, or should the prices of fuel and supplies be super- 
vised by governmental authority? It is argued with much 
force that this is a question for the Congress to determine 
and that until it is clear that such control will not be exer- 
cised and that the carriers’ fears as to what may happen 
in the future have been realized, this commission can not be 
justified in placing the burden upon the general public in 
the form of increased rates, especially in view of the show- 
ing made by the carriers as to their earnings. At the present 
moment it appears probable that the Congress will act in 
the matter. The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the Senate is now holding hearings on the general 
subject of the control of prices. Coal operators have been 
in conference with the Federal Trade Commission and other 
government officers on the same subject. It appears that 
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a special committee representing coal operators in all sec- 
tions of the country has proposed that prices of coal during 
the war be fixed by a joint governmental commission. Con- 
gress has now before it the report and recommendations of 
the Federal Trade Commission on the bituminous coal situ- 
ation. No report has yet been made to the Congress by the 
commission appointed by the President to observe the oper- 
ation and effects of the so-called Adamson law. It may be 
fairly said that the matter of the governmental control of 
prices of various important commodities affecting these 
carriers is now before the Congress. 

With reference to the assertion that prices of certain com- 
modities are affected by car supply it should be remembesed 
that by the car service act, approved May 29, 1917, the 
Congress has given this commission full authority over the 
movement, distribution, exchange, interchange and return of 
cars, and I do not doubt that through a vigorous exercise of 
that authority substantially better transportation conditions 
and additional revenue can be secured. 

It is my judgment, therefore, that this commission should 
report to the Congress the essential facts disclosed by this 
record. If it should be determined by that body that the 
prices demanded of the carriers for fuel and supplies are 
reasonable under present conditions, or are not such as to 
warrant control by the government, and it should hereafter 
appear that the apprehensions expressed by the carriers have 
been realized, then I am prepared to sanction such rate in- 
creases as will permit the carriers to so equip themselves as 
to enable them to perform, in the most efficient manner, the 
transportation required of them. 

Operating revenues sufficient to enable the carriers to per- 
form their full duties are unquestionably required. In the 
event that the apprehensions expressed by the carriers are 
realized and increased charges for transportation become 
necessary, I would not limit those increases to certain classes 
of traffic, nor, in the absence of very clear proof of differ- 
ences in conditions, to particular sections of the country. 
Rate increases, made necessary by war conditions, should 
be borne by all sections of the country and all classes of 
traffic, in so far as influences of those conditions are national 
in scope. 

It is admitted by the carriers that they do not seek the 
increase in freight rates for the purpose of purchasing addi- 
tional equipment, motive power, or extension of terminals, but 
for the sole purpose of paying increased cost of wages, mate- 
rial, fuel and supplies. 


Atk COMMERCE AFTER THE WAR.—At a recent meeting 
of the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain a paper en 
“Commercial Aeronautics” was read by G. Holt Thomas, 
one of the pioneers of aviation in that country. Mr. Thomas 
said that in his opinion aeronautics would revolutionize the 
world not only from a commercial point, but also from a 
humanitarian point much more than it had revolutionized 
war. He said he was not one of those who thought com- 
mercial aeronautics were going to beat out of existence the 
railroads and other forms of transport, but rather that flying 
would act as an adjunct to present modes of transport. From 
a business point of view speed was everything. The airplane 
would enable a business man to leave London in the morn- 
ing, go to business in Paris and be home again to dinner. It 
would take him to Bagdad in a day and a half or to New 
York in two days. Ceylon would become 234 days from 
London, Tokio 4%, Sydney five, Cape Town 3%, and 
Vancouver 3. As for the question of cost it would be pos- 
sible to run a profitable air service between London and 
Paris at $25 a passenger, a cent an ounce for mails and 50 
cents each for parcels of three pounds. A Constantinople 
or Moscow journey of twenty-four hours might involve a 
cost of $125 a ticket. 
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WORK OF THE RAILROADS’ WAR BOARD 


The Railroads’ War Board has received the first install- 
ment of replies to its request for information to be reported 
by the roads monthly for the purpose of ascertaining what 
results are being obtained by the American railroads in 
increasing ‘their operating efficiency. 

Fairfax Harrison, chairman of the War Board, has author- 
ized the following statement regarding the results for April: 

“The Railroads’ War Board has received so far reports 
of the service performed for the public in April last by 51 
per cent of the mileage of the railroads of the United States. 
It shows the astonishing fact that the railroads produced and 
delivered to the public more than three billion ton-miles 
of freight transportation in excess of their performance in 
April, 1916, when also business was at high tide. 

“This result was accomplished with the. movement of but 
4:3 per cent more locomotive miles and 5 per cent more 
freight car miles, resulting in an increase of 66 tons or 10.4 
per cent per train, and 2.4 tons or 10 per cent per lading 
of cars—equivalent to the addition of 126,000-cars to the 
equipment of the roads reporting. 

“To form some conception of the increase of 16 per cent, 
or 3,354,000,000 ton miles, in one month, on the. mileage 
covered by the report, it is equivalent to adding 35,000 miles 
of railroad to the roads of the United States, with a density 
of freight traffic on each mile equal to the average density 
for all railroads of the United. States for 1915. This addi- 
tion to the fixed plant of the railroads exceeds the total 
mileage of the railroads of Great Britain in 1914 of 24,000 
miles, and nearly equals the total mileage of the railroads of 
Germany in 1913 of 38,154 miles.” 

Mr- Harrison also authorizes the statement that the drive 
the Railroads’ War Board is -making to get railroads and 
shippers of the United States, as an imperative step in na- 
tional defense, to make every ‘freight car do the -work that 
two did before the war, is having telling effect.. Reports 
received by the board indicate prompt acceptance of its sug- 
gestion that loading freight cars 10 per cent in excess of their 
‘marked capacity would be equivalent to adding immedi- 
ately to the supply of available equipment approximately 

200,000 cars. 

‘~ The report of the Commission on Car Service shows that 
one railroad in the month of April hauled 2.92 tons more per 
car than in April of, last-year, thus saving on this one road 
the use of 58,473 cars. In the month of May the same rail- 
read hauled 1,414 pounds more of less-than-carload freight 
per car than in May, 1916. This saved 6,319 cars. 

- Three thousand -cars of. cement, coal, slate, and: limestone 
on‘ one railroad’ were checked to’ see what progress was being 
niade*in the campaign for heavier loading of cars carrying 
these commodities. The result showed that practically every 
car was hauling more than its marked capacity. 

Inspectors sent out by the Commission on Car Service 
are watching the loading of cars in all parts of the country to 
insure the full use of all equipment. Last week 12 copper 
companies, and a number of lumber carrying roads, were 
informed that they were not loading cars to the full capacity 
and they were asked to make better use of cars from patriotic 
motives alone. 

To help those producing communities, and shippers, and 
those railroads, which by reason of their economic situation 
are suffering from a shortage of freight cars, the Commission 
on Car Service has ordered those railroads, on which cars 
accumulate in congested territories, to turn over to roads on 
which shortage exists cars to the number of 34,245. These 


cars are being sent in train load lots direct to the points where 
they are most needed. Reports up to June 28 showed that 
more than 19,000 of these cars had already been delivered. 
. The French, Italian and British governments have ap- 
pointed a traffic executive to co-ordinate rail and water 
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transportation of supplies and materials purchased by those 
governments in this country. D. W. Cooke, vice-president 
in charge of traffic of the Erie, has been appointed to act 
as the representative of the traffic executive in charge of 
railroad» transportation in this country and. arrangements 
have been concluded to provide for co-operation in all pos- 
sible ways between the traffic executive and the Commission 
on Car Service. 

In the interest of freight car efficiency, the Master Car 
Builders’ Association has been directed to modify its rules 
for the period of the war so as to make possible the use of 
any material that is on hand which will enable cars being 
held for repairs to be put into service without waiting for 
material from the owning road. 

The Sub-Committee on Materials and Supplies has been 
instrumental in arranging for meetings between represent- 
atives of the steel and car building companies for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the material and supply situation. It has 
also held conferences’ with the priority committee of the 
general munitions board of the Council of National Defense 
regarding the needs for railway materials and has been 
informally advised that all material necessary for the con- 
tinuous and safe operation of railways should be classed 
as necessities ranking with the requirements of the govern- 
ment. 

The Sub-Committee on Military Transportation Account- 
ing-has compiled and issued way-billing and accounting reg- 
ulations for the prompt transportation of material for 
cantonments and has been working on similar regulations for 
material for the aviation camps. Accounting officers are 
located at the army camps in 41 States, keeping in close 
touch with all accounting and government requirements. 
They appoint, supervise and direct accountants or field rep~ 
resentatives at concentration camps wherever needed. 

The Sub-Committee on Military Passenger Traffic; after 
extensive negotiations with the administrative officers of the 
army, navy and marine corps, has made arrangements 
whereby complete routings-are now available between points 
on the Mexican border and military posts and the various 
ports for the regular army organizations, between home sta- 
tions and mobilization points for the National Guard, be- 
tween home stations and cantonments for the National Army, 
and between cantonment camps and seaports for the National 
Army. These routings have been arranged with a view to 
consolidating movements of troops via the most direct and 
serviceable routes, affording to the government a maximum 
of ‘facilities and the greatest efficiency i in transportation with 
the’ special object of. avoiding congestion and delays, thereby 
relieving the govérnnient of a vast amount of detail. - Rout- 
ing plans have been approved by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy and by the Comptroller of the Treasury, and have been 
distributed among various government departments and the 
carriers. A total of 221 carriers, including steamship lines, 
are represented in these routings. 

In addition to the sites for army camps mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 22, the War Department has 
announced the following additional concentration camps for 
the National Guard: Greenville and Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Fayetteville, N. C. Macon and Augusta, Ga., and Anniston 
and Montgomery, Ala. The government has also announced 
the following as sites for aviation camps: Belleville, Il.; 
Dayton, O.; Mt. Clemens, Mich., and Rantoul, II. 





Cost oF CoaL on Swiss Rattways.—The quantity of 
coal used yearly by the Swiss Federal railways is as follows: 
In 1915, 636,298 short tons, or 33 pounds per kilometer of 
0.621 mile; in 1916, 652,884 tons, or 34 pounds per kilo- 
meter. The average price per ton paid for coal by the Swiss 
Federal Railways during the past 5 years was as follows: 
In 1912, $5.27 per ton of 2,204 pounds; in 1913, $5.22; 
in 1914, $5.17; in 1915, $5.15; in 1916, $6.17. 











American Society for Testing Materials 


A Brief Report of the Proceedings of the Twentieth 
Annual Meeting Held Last Week in Atlantic City, N. J. 


HE annual meeting of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials was held at the Hotel Traymore, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., June 26-29, 1917. The following is 

a brief abstract of some of the numerous reports presented 
at the meeting which are of direct interest to railroad men. 


COMMITTEE ON STEEL 


The Committee on Steel of which C. D. Young, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, is chairman, is now composed of 18 sub- 
committees, the Committee on Cold Drawn Steel having 
been merged with the Committee on Steel and a new sub- 
committee on Heat Drawing Steel Stock now being in the 
course of organization. A special committee has been or- 
ganized to harmonize the bend test requirements in the 
various specifications for steel. 

The committee .recommended a number of revisions in 
both standard specifications and tentative standard specifi- 
cations and proposed a new tentative standard specification 
for carbon tool steel. The standard specifications for which 
revisions were proposed are those for blooms, billets and 
slabs for carbon steel forgings; carbon steel and alloy steel 
forgings; quenched-and-tempered carbon steel axles, shafts, 
etc.; quenched-and-tempered alloy steel axles, shafts, etc.; 
lap welded and seamless steel boiler tubes, etc., for loco- 
motives; lap welded seamless steel and wrought iron boiler 
tubes for stationary service; welded steel and wrought iron 
pipes, and boiler and firebox steel for locomotives. 


CARBON TooL STEEL 


1. These specifications cover carbon tool steel in ten 
classes and three grades, determined by the chemical com- 
position specified in Section 3. 

2. The steel shall be made by the crucible or electric 
process, with the exception of Grade C, which may be made 
by the open-hearth process. 

3. The steel shall conform to the following requirements 
as to chemical composition: 





Elements Considered Grade A Grade B Grade C 
Class No. 

: ees 0.45—0.60 = > 

 apoeryce: 0.60—0.75 bs. * 

REI 0.75—0.90 = < 

, 0.90—1.05 s 

+ 4 er 1.05—1.20 Oo oO 
Carbon, per cent........ : Speer ee< 120-1 35 = : 
SER 1.35—1.50 o . 

_ Se ae 1.50—1.65 = = 

. SE Re 1.65—1.80 oS 3 

Wicchgdeves 1.80—1.95 = > 

Manganese, max., per cent............. 0.40 0.45 0.60 
Phosphorus, max., per Cent......-+.++.. 0.02 0.025 0.035 
SONG, MADE TIEE CONG s o.60:siv.00.00 005 esse 0.02 0.035 0.04 
Silicon, Max., PCT CeMbs 660 ccceicdsccees 0.35 0.35 0.25 


4. In case of dispute, the chemical analyses shall be 
made in accordance with the Standard Methods for Chem- 
ical Analysis of Plain Carbon Steel (Serial Designation: 
A 33) of the American Society for Testing Materials. 

5. The permissible variations in the size of the material 
ordered shall be agreed upon by the contractor and the pur- 
chaser. 

6. The material shall be free from injurious defects, and 
shall have a workmanlike finish. 

7. The identification marks to be placed on the material 
shall be agreed upon by the contractor and the purchaser. 

8. The contractor shall afford the inspector, free of cost, 
all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the material is 
being furnished in accordance with these specifications. 

9. Material which does not conform to the chemical 


composition and agreed variations, or which shows injurious 
defects, will be rejected, and the contractor shall be notified. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL TIE PLATES 


1, The’ steel may be made by the Bessemer or open-hearth 
process. 

2. The steel shall conform to the following requirements 
as to chemical composition: 


Oe eT Pe ir not over 0.10 per cent 
Phosphoru POR NERTER 646 sc'enweee es not over 0:05 per cent 


3. (a) For steel made by the Bessemer process, the manu- 
facturer shall furnish the inspector daily, carbon and 
phosphorus determinations for each melt before the tie plates 
are shipped, and two chemical analyses every 24 hours 
representing the average of the elements carbon, manganese, 
phosphorus and sulphur contained in the steel, one for each 
day and night turn, respectively. These analyses shall be 
made on drillings taken from the ladle test ingot not less 
than 4% in. beneath the surface. 

(b) An analysis of each melt of open-hearth steel shall 
be made by the manufacturer to determine. the percentages 
of carbon, manganese, phosphorus and sulphur. This an- 
alysis shall be made from a test ingot taken during the 
pouring of the melt.. The chemical composition thus deter- 
mined shall be reported to the purchaser or his representa- 
tive, and shall conform to the requirements in Section 3. 

4. An analysis may be made by the purchaser from a 
finished tie plate representing each melt of open-hearth 
steel, and each melt or lot of 10 tons of Bessemer steel. 
The phosphorus content thus determined shall not exceed 
that specified in Section 2 by more than 25 per cent. 

5. (a) Except as specified in paragraph (b), the tie plates 
shall conform to the following minimum requirements as 
to tensile properties: 

Tensile strength, Yb, per 9. in.....0s0csesessece 


Tilt We Te, PEL BGs. Wes o.050 0 ciecaseweraaes 0.5 tens. str. 


1,500,000 


Pigngeteh ti FS ia., Per COME. cisccccc covkadncad 








, 
Tens. str. 
but in no case Jess than 18 per cent 


, : 1,400,000 
misneation ia 8 if. Her Cette. 6000666008 05 cee eee 


7 
Tens, str. 
but in no case less than 16 per cent 
Reduction of area, Per Cent. s.ss.cceseriveenseces 25 


(b) Tie plates in which the material required to be 
punched is 5g in. or greater in thickness, shall conform to 
the following minimum requirements as to tensile properties: 


Jensile: strength, Ib. per 0G, iii. .sscisecencsons 55,000 
SHG: PORE, POs Her EG... Wisies <05-ikangyecksesee 0.5 tens. str. 
1,500,000 


Higongation in 2 in., per ceiits, 6 ...4sicccses ven’ —_——-, 
Tens. str. 
but in no case less than. 20 per cent 
‘ , : : 1,400,000 

Elongation in 8°in., Per CeNt.o.c0cscevcices sees —————, 
Tens. str. 
but in no case less than 18 per cent 

ReGuction Gf QVEA, Per ClME 6 o.o6cdacesisawesicncas 30 


(c) If desired by the purchaser, or if for the reason that 
the design of the tie plate does not permit proper physical 
testing, the material may be purchased to chemical composi- 
tion only; in such case the minimum carbon shall be: 


Corresponding Minimum Tensile Strength. Bessemer. Open-Hearth. 
64,000 Ib. per sq. in... ce ceeee eee escoece 0.12 per cent 0.20 per cent 
See Th, ee: BG, Ts osc cas cawes nae enpen 0.08 per cent 0.15 per cent 


6. (a) The tension test specimens shall be taken from the 
finished tie plates, or from the rolled bar. They shall be 
cut so that the sides of the specimens are parallel to the 
direction in which the tie plates have been rolled. 

(b) Tension test specimens may conform to the essential 
dimensions shown in Fig. 1 or Fig. 2: The 2-in. speci- 
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men (Fig. 1) shall have filleted shoulders, or threaded ends, 
to fit into the holders on the testing machine in such a way 
that the line of action of the force exerted by the testing 
machine shall coincide with the axis of the specimen. 

(c) Or, tension test specimens may be rectanagular in 
section, in which case they shall be not less than 1 in. in 
width between the planed sides, and shall have two parallel 
faces as rolled. When the tie plates are of such a design 
that the rectangular specimens cannot be obtained without 
projecting ribs, these shall be planed off before the tests 
are made. 

7. (a) One tension test shall be made from each melt of 
open-hearth steel, and from each melt or lot of 10 tons of 
Bessemer steel. 

(b) If any test specimen shows defective machining, or 
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develops flaws, or if it breaks outside the gage length, it 
may be discarded and another specimen substituted. 

8. (a) If the percentage of elongation of any tension test 
specimen is less than that specified in Section 5, a retest 
shall be allowed. 

(b) If the percentage of elongation of any tension test 
specimen is less than that specified in section 5 and any part 
of the fracture is more than 34 in. from the center of the 
gage length of a 2-in. specimen or is outside the middle third 
of the gage length of an 8-in. specimen, as indicated by 
scribe scratches marked on the specimen before testing, a 
retest shall be allowed. 

9. The tie plates shall be smoothly rolled, true to templet, 
and shall be straight and out of wind on the surface which 
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will form the bearing for the rail. They shall be sheared 
to the length and punched to the dimensions specified by 
the purchaser, with the following permissible variations: 

(a) For plates with shoulders parallel to the direction of 
rolling, a variation of 1/32 in. in thickness, % in. in rolled 
width, and 3/16 in. in sheared length will be permitted. 

(b) For plates with shoulders perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of rolling, a variation of 1/32 in. in thickness, % in. 
in rolled width, and '% in. in sheared length will be per- 
mitted. The distance from face of shoulder to outside end 
of plate shall not vary more than 14 in., and from face of 
shoulder to inside end not more than ™% in. 

10. The finished tie plates shall be free from burrs and 
other surface deformations caused by the shearing and punch- 
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ing; they shall also be free from other injurious defects and 
shall have a workmanlike finish. 

11. The name or brand of the manufacturer, the section 
and the year of manufacture shall be rolled in raised letters 
and figures on the outside of the shoulder of the plates, and 
a portion of this marking shall appear on each finished tie 
plate. 

12. The inspector representing the purchaser shall have 
free entry, at all times while work on the contract of the 
purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the manufac- 
turer’s works which concern the manufacture of the tie 
plates ordered. The manufacturer shall afford the inspec- 
tor, free of cost, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that 
the tie plates are being furnished in accordance with these 
specifications. All tests (except check analyses) and in- 
spection shall be made at the place of manufacture prior 
to shipment, unless otherwise specified, and shall be so 
conducted as not to interfere unnecessarily with the opera- 
tion of the works. 

13. Unless otherwise specified, any rejection based om 
tests made in accordance with Section 4 shall be reported 
within five working days from the receipt of samples. 

(b) Tie plates which show injurious defects subsequent 
to their acceptance at the manufacturer’s works will be 
rejected, and the manufacturer shall be notified. 

14. Samples tested in accordance with Section 4, which 
represent rejected tie plates, shall be preserved for two weeks 
from the date of the test report. In case of dissatisfaction 
with the: results of the tests, the manufacturer may make 
claim for a rehearing within that time. 


THE EFFECTS OF GRADING OF SANDS AND CONSISTENCY 
OF MIX UPON THE STRENGTH OF PLAIN 
AND REINFORCED CONCRETE 


By L. N. Edwards. 


This paper describes the methods used in a series of ex- 
perimental tests undertaken to secure information relating 
to (1) the influence of the grading of sand, (2) the effect 
of the consistency of mix upon the strength and physical 
characteristics of the concrete produced, and (3) the effect 
of varying the time of mixing. 

To give the results obtained and the phenomena observed 
from tests made upon (1) cylinders in which 12 sands of 
predetermined gradings were used as sand aggregates, (2) 
cylinders and reinforced-concrete beams in the preparation 
of which five consistencies of mix were used, and (3) cylin- 
ders for which the time of mixing was varied from % to 2 
min. In the preparation of the test specimens the field con- 
ditions accompanying high-grade concrete construction 
operations were duplicated in so far as practicable. 

From a careful consideration of the results obtained and 
of the phenomena observed, the following conclusions ap- 
pear to be warranted in regard to the grading of sand. 

1. The commonly practiced “visual examination” test of 
sand aggregate for concrete is generally unreliable, since it 
gives at best only a superficial knowledge of the cleanliness 
of a given sand. Its adaptation to the determination of grad- 
ing could be of value to the observer only after long experi- 
ence in the granulometric analysis of sands. 

2. The generally accepted practice of proportioning a con- 
crete mix by volume, as, for example, 1 part cement, 2 parts 
sand and 4 parts broken stone is impracticable and unscien- 
tific, since it does not take into account the adaptability of 
the grading of a given sand to the production of a dense, 
strong and reliable concrete. Proportioning by volume, as 
commonly used, gives no guarantee of the production of a 
concrete having a desired strength, hardness, or other phy- 
sical properties. 

3. The strength, toughness and durability of concrete to be 
secured from the use of a given sand can be determined only 
by actual test of that sand in a properly prepared concrete. 
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4. In field operations incident to spading, slicing, or other- 
wise compacting the concrete, the movement of the water 
content of the mass is intensified, whenever the sand aggre- 
gate contains insufficient fine material to hold the cement in 
suspension by the formation of an adequate amount of sandy 
paste. The free movement of the water tends to produce 
an improper distribution of the cement. 

The table below gives the percentage of water used in the 
tests for consistency of mix expressed in per cent of the 
total dry weight of the cement and aggregates and to the 
cement alone. In connection with the data given in this 
table, it must be borne in mind that all concrete materials 
were thoroughly dry when deposited in the mixer drum. 

PERCENTAGE OF Water Usep IN TEsTS FOR GRADING OF SANDS AND 
CONSISTENCY OF Mix 


1:2:4 1:2%4:5 
Percentage of Water Percgninge of Water 
to Dry Weight of to Dry Weight of 
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Kind of Cement and Cement — 

Test. Specimen. Aggregates. Cement. Aggregates. Cement. 
Gebditer GF“ GANGB. 05.66.0048 6 68s 50 6.17 41.14 5.99 48.76 
Consistency: 

. ce eee 6.48 43.36 ore saci 

First 200+: } Gonder... 6.17 41.14 5.99 48.76 

CI eb aSatealhs 7.13 47.70 ae jnnee 

Second +++! } Coinder .... 0: 6.75 45.25 6.59 53.64 

: eee 7.78 52.03 pebs tosis 
Third ..... ) Cylinder ........ 7.37 49.37 7.19 58.51 
NE ot hegre ruins 8.75 58.52 aici acaba: 

POW vo0+ Frais 72: 8.28 55.54 8.09 65.83 
. ees 9.72 65.04 wees pas 

Fifth... (Cylader ........ 9.26 61.71 8.99 73.14 

Fig. 1 shows the compressive strengths obtained from the 
tests of the cylinders, in which the consistency of the mix 
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Fig. 1—Compressive Strengths of Test Cylinders of 
Different Consistencies 


was varied from a sticky, semi-plastic to a very wet condi- 
tion. The sand and stone were of limestone origin. 

Several conclusions may be drawn from these results. 
The use of a quantity of water sufficient to produce a con- 
crete, the mortar component of which is of a saturated, 
sticky, semi-plastic consistency, is for most practical pur- 
poses required, in order to facilitate economical and effi- 
cient placing. This quantity of water is ample for the de- 
velopment of the proper functions of the cement. An in- 
crease in the quantity of water used results in a proportion- 
ate decrease in the strength of the concrete. This decrease 
is in no sense a function of the proportions of the mix. 

The results of the test on the influence of time of mixing 
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are shown in Fig. 2. The abrupt change in the direction 
of the curve at the location indicating the 1 to 2-minute 
period of mixing, together with the rapid increase of strength 
shown for mixing periods of less than 1-minute duration, 
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show conclusively the advantage gained by continuing the 
mixing operation for a period of from 1 to 2 minutes after: 
all the materials have been placed in the mixer. 


METAL PRIMER TESTS 
By H. A. Gardner. 


In previous tests’ the writer has observed that red lead’ 
which has been highly oxidized during production, and which 
is therefore practically a neutral pigment, is not as well 
suited for application to metal as red lead which is highly 
basic in nature and which contains a considerable percen- 
tage of litharge, the latter being a highly basic pigment,. 
In the present tests the results obtained have been similar. 
and have demonstrated the superior value of the incomplete- 
ly oxidized or highly basic red leads. This was shown by 
an inspection of the paints at the end of 3 years’ exposure, 
the results of which are recorded in Table I. 


TasbLe 1—RatinG oF Paints AT INSPECTION ApRIL 1, 1917, AFTER 
Turer Years’ Exposure 
10 = Excellent; 1 = Failed. 

Grade: One- Two-. 

Panel Lead Tetroxide Content, Coat Coat. 

No. Pigment per cent Work Work. 
ee ee Sa e 86* f 10 
2 BR ORs ice crs é ins 88* 8 10 
a ee eee 90* 8 9 
4 Red Lead............ 93* 7 8 
ee OS Po eer 95* 6 7: 
a OS eS eer 99% 2 5 
ie Oe eee 98+ 4 6 
ee ee ete me nt eae ae ae 
9 Chromated Red Lead. Contains 2 per cent CrOs......... 8 10 
10 Chromated Iron Oxide Contains 1 per cent CrOy......... 2 10, 
fe eo ee ‘ontains 10 per cent Zinc Chromate 2 9 
12 Tren Oxi: vecsseces Contains 20 per cent Zinc Oxide... 9 


* Balance is litharge. 
+ Special red lead purchased in paste form. 
: Panel injured when exposed. Removed from test. 


As a further result of the tests, it is quite apparent that 
two coats of the neutral iron-oxide paint (chromated or con- 
taining zinc chromate or zinc oxide) are superior to two- 
coats of the neutral red-lead paint. The tests also demon- 
strate the excellent results to be obtained with one coat of 
a highly basic red lead. One of the most marked results 
from the tests was that showing the comparative durability 
of one and two-coat work on an iron oxide-zinc oxide paint. 
This result would indicate that all metal should preferably 
be given at least two coats of paint when erected. 

Storage Problems.—Much has been said regarding the. 











1 Proceedings, Am. Soc. Test. M: ats., Vol. IX, pp. 208 ff. (1909); Vol. X, 
pp. 409-410 (1910); Vol. XI, pp. 192, 641 (1911); and Vol. XIII, pp. 369, 
954 (1913). y 
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hardening of red lead in packages, especially if the red lead 
should contain any pronounced percentage of litharge. It 
is interesting to record the condition of the paints used in 
these tests after standing for three years in half-gallon cans. 
When the cans were opened, some of the clear oil was re- 
moved from each package and ashed to determine the amount 
of pigment that had gone into solution. The results of the 
tests indicate that red leads high in lead tetroxide are quite 
as soluble in linseed oil as red leads high in lead monoxide. 
The condition of the paints observed at the time of opening 
would seem to indicate that the softness of red-lead paints 
after aging is due not entirely to the amount of litharge 
contained therein but also to the settling properties of the 
red lead. In other words, red leads of high weight per vol- 
ume will settle down to the bottom of the cans and become 
hard, whereas red leads of low specific gravity are more 
likely to be maintained in a bulky form. 

The results obtained. in the storage tests indicate that 
some chemical action takes place other than that to be 
accounted for by the formation of lead linoleate, since the 
latter is soft rather than hard. ‘The writer is of the opin- 
ion that the chemical reactions which are partly responsible 
for the hardening of red-lead paints, cause the formation of 
lead glycerinate, a substance that is recognized as one of 
the hardest and most durable cementing materials. It is 
obvious, therefore, that linseed oil having a high acid num- 
ber and often containing a substantial amount of free gly- 
cerin, is dangerous to use in making red-lead paints that 
are to remain in packages for a long period previous to 
use. 

With linseed oil it is probable that a substance having a 
solvent effect upon lead glycerinate, such, for instance, as 
certain alcoholic derivatives, could be combined. These 
would evaporate when the paint was applied and the for- 
mation of the valuable lead glycerinate cement might pro- 
ceed during the drying of the oil. For this purpose, red 
leads high in litharge would be most active. 


PROPOSED TENTATIVE TESTS FOR MOLDED INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


These tests are intended to apply to all solid insulating 
materials that are formed in molds or between platens by 
the application of pressure, either with or without heat. The 
report covers, in considerable detail, a description of the 
specimens, the apparatus, and the methods for making all 
necessary tests on molded electric insulating materials. The 
committee also presents six illustrations of the testing ap- 
paratus recommended. 

The tests for physical properties are divided between 
mechanical, electrical and thermal tests. Under the former, 
detailed directions and specifications are given for deter- 
mining the tensile strength, compressive strength and trans- 
verse strength. Under the electrical tests complete directions 
are given for determining the di-electric strength. Under 
several tests directions are given to determine the character- 
istics of the material under heat. Complete directions for 
making tests to determine the effect of moisture are also 
given.’ Under each one of these tests the specimen is fully 
described by a drawing and specifications. This is also true 
of the apparatus. The methods used for making each test 
are then described in detail. The last item in each test is 
a report form which specifies how the results of the test 
shall be reported. 


OTHER BUSINESS 


In the field of concrete engineering Committee C 2 sub- 
mitted the final report of the joint committee on concrete 
and reinforced concrete. This does not differ from the form 
in which it was adopted by the committee in 1916, a review 
of which appeared in the Railway Age Gazette on January 
19, 1917, page 100. Proposed tentative specifications for 
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mason’s hydrated lime were also submitted, as well as pro- 
posed tentative specifications for asphalt for waterproofing, 
for the primer for use with asphalt for waterproofing, for 
coal tar pitch for waterproofing, and for creosote oil for the 
priming coat with coal tar pitch for waterproofing. 

A brief review was given of the rail situation with brief 
abstracts of the reports of the investigations published dur- 
ing the year. These included J. E. Howard’s report of the 
investigation of the rail failure at Iser, Tex., on the Galves- 
ton, Harrisburg & San Antonio; Dr. P. H. Dudley’s report 
in bulletin No. 195 of the American Railway Engineering 
Association on induced interior transverse fissures, and H. 
M. Wickhorst’s report in bulletin No. 195 on the rail failure 
situation. 

A. T. Goldbeck presented a paper on the distribution of 
pressure through earth fills based on carefully conducted 
tests with specially prepared pressure measuring apparatus. 
Conclusive results were secured but the range of pressures 
and applications of the load were designed to cover highway 
conditions rather than those obtaining under railway tracks. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, General W. H. Bixby; vice-president, Edward 
Orton, Jr.; executive committee, J. A. Capp, W. F. M. Goss, 
W. M. Kinney, and C. D. Young. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA’S NEW METHOD OF HAN. 
DLING L. C. L. FREIGHT 


Plans have been worked out by the Pennsylvania, and 
will shortly be put into actual operation, for making a com- 
plete change in the methods of receiving, loading and for- 
warding less than carload freight, of all descriptions, on all 
parts of the Pennsylvania Lines East. 

The two most important features of the new plan are: 

1. The inauguration of shipping days—or substantially 
“sailing dates’—on which cars will depart from various 
points of origin to specified destinations; freight will be ac- 
cepted on the proper shipping days, only, and the cars will 
“sail” as specified. 

2. The designation of particular stations at which freight 
will be exclusively received for specified destinations; freight 
for such points will be accepted at the stations named only. 

The new plan represents the results of prolonged investi- 
gation, conducted by the transportation and traffic officers. 

The primary purposes of the new plan are: 

(1) Elimination of the delay incident to the re- ilies 
of freight, under the present methods of consolidating small 
shipments into full carloads at transfer stations; this will 
give the shipper quicker service than is possible under the 
old method. 

(2) Conservation of car supply by effecting better aver- 
age loading than is possible under the transfer system; this 
will increase the cars available for commercial freight, as 
well as government supplies. 

(3) Reduction in the number of car and train move- 
ments required to transport a given volume of freight; this 
will increase the capacity of the whole railroad plant, and 
will release trackage and locomotives for the movement of 
troops, government supplies and commercial freight. 

(4) Improvement in the regularity of the freight service by 
systematizing and simplifying operation; this will result 
from the elimination of a large proportion of the complicated 
re-handling of freight, which is now unavoidable, with the 
attendant liability to damage. 

Under the present method of handling less than carload 
freight, a shipper having a small consignment to transport 
from city “A” to city “B” can take his goods to any freight 
station in city “A,” at any time during the ordinary working 
hours. In the course of the day, or perhaps the next two 


or three days, the freight will be loaded into a car and run 
out te a transfer station, which may be a few miles or more 
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than 100 miles distant. There it will be unloaded and 
trucked into another car, in which numerous small ship- 
ments, from many other points, for city “B,” are being con- 
solidated in the effort to make up a full car. 

Under the proposed plan, there will be certain days on 
which less than carload freight for city “B” will be accepted 
at one or more specified stations in city “A,” and such freight 
will be accepted only on the days, and at the particular sta- 
tion, or stations, named. On the days specified, a car for 
city “B” will leave the originating station or stations. The 
service will be daily, tri-weekly, semi-weekly or weekly ac- 
cording to the average volume of the traffic, and freight for 
city ““B” will be taken only in such cars. Under this method 
there will be no subsequent transferring or re-handling of the 
freight, and the car will move straight through to city “B,” 
without breaking bulk. 

In large cities, where a number of freight stations are 
maintained, traffic to the various principal destinations will 
be apportioned between the stations. For example, where 
conditions permit, very large shipping centers will be sub- 
divided into zones, each embracing several freight stations. 
From each zone service will be given on specified days to a 
number of destinations. In such cases, cars for various 
points will be alternated between the stations in a given zone. 
It, for instance, a certain zone, containing several freight 
stations, is to have three cars a week to a certain destination, 
the car may leave station “A” on Monday, station “B” on 
Wednesday and station “C” on Saturday. This will equalize 
drayage distance between shippers in various portions of the 
zone. 

To eliminate the congestion of trucks and teams occurring 

at nearly all large freight stations in the afternoon, the “sail- 
ing hours” of cars for certain destinations will be made 
earlier than the general closing time of the station. To 
illustrate—at a station from which several regular cars are 
operated daily, to sundry destinations, the “sailing time” for 
the cars to city “B” and city “C” may be fixed at noon, and 
for city “D” and city “E” at 1 o’clock p. m., while freight 
for other points may be accepted up to the closing hour. 
_ This will require the delivery of a considerable quantity 
of freight in the morning hours of the “sailing day.” The 
result will be to distribute the receipts throughout the day, 
extend the capacity of the station and facilitate the movement 
of traffic. Shippers will be benefited, as their teams and 
trucks will not be forced to stand idle for several hours be- 
fore being able to get to the platform, as is often the case 
under the present conditions. 

The application of the plan at smaller stations—those at 
which 1. c. 1. freight would not accumulate into carloads with 
sufficient frequency to operate through cars to any given 
point—will be limited to the establishment of shipping days. 

It is the intention to continue sufficient local “pick-up” 
freight service to meet the requirements for that form of 
service. 

One important result which the plan is expected to bring 
about will be a reduction in loss and damage to freight, 
owing to the greater promptness with which it will be loaded 
and despatched. ‘The simplification of railroad operation, 
as well as the elimination of re-handling of less than carload 
freight at transfer stations, will also diminish the amount of 
freight going astray. 

The proposed plan is being worked out on scientific lines. 
A most careful and elaborate study has been made of the 
movement of less than carload freight to and from all points 
. on the entire railroad and its connections, and the nature 
and frequency of service to be afforded at each station will 
be based upon that study. Future changes in the current of 
traffic will be taken care of promptly, as they become evident. 

A conservative estimate shows that the adoption of the 
proposed plan will result in the saving of at least 1,000 box 
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cars per day in the handling of 1. c. 1. freight on the lines 
East. 

The new plan will be put into effect first in the Phila- 
delphia district, where it will become operative in the near 
future. As soon thereafter as possible it will be applied at 
New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh and Buffalo, following 
which it will be inaugurated at all stations. 

When making the new plan effective in any locality, it will 
be explained, as to its purpose and method of operation, to 
the local board of trade, chamber of commerce and other 
trade bodies. This duty will be performed personally by the 
various division freight agents. 

The working out of details for the various stations will be 
completed on each grand division, under the joint direction 
of H. C. Bixler, superintendent of stations and transfers, 
and the proper division freight agent representing, respec- 
tively, the transportation and traffic departments. They will 
be assisted in this work by the staffs of the division super- 
intendents. 


ELECTRIC TIE TAMPERS 


Electric tie tampers were first used by the New York Cen- 
tral in the electric zone where the power is taken from the 
third rail and conveyed to the machine through resistance 
boxes by means of a contact device which is laid across the 
rail. After being thoroughly tested in this district with satis- 
factory results, figures were compiled showing the amount 
of work done by regular track gangs supplied with tampers 
and by gangs not so equipped. Figures were also compiled 
showing the cost of doing certain units of work by hand and 
with the machines. When tamping by hand, it was found 
that 26 days were required to tamp one mile of track as 
compared with 15 days with a machine. The cost of the 
work showed a difference in favor of the machine of $142 
per mile of track. 

As one of the results of these tests the use of the tampers 
was extended to the exterior zone where power is secured 











Tamping Track in the Electric Zone 


from a generating set mounted on a hand car. In the ex- 
terior zone the cost of tamping is less than in third rail ter- 
ritory when it is necessary to employ a man whose sole duty 
is to watch out for trains. 

The machines used are the Vaughn type and weigh 90 Ib. 
complete. The tamper, itself, weighs 86 Ib. and the bar 4 
lb. The motor is contained in a box on the side of the 
machine and drives a crank in the back of the casing. The 
crank moves a reciprocating cylinder within which is a free 
piston driven back and forth by the air compression in the 
cylinder and by a solenoid at the lower end of the tamper, 
the reciprocating cylinder shifting the magnetic field pro- 
duced by the solenoid. The control is located in a switch 
mounted in the upper handles which are provided to ‘sup- 
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port the tool. A specially designed nosepiece holds the 
tamping bar in place during operation. 

As all the space necessary for the operation of the ma- 
chines is that into which the tamping bar can be driven they 
are especially useful around switches and other points where 
the ties are closely spaced. In tamping, two of the machines 
are operated simultaneously from opposite sides of the tie 
which necessitates twice as much work as if the work were 
done by hand where only one side of the tie is tamped. As 
a result of tamping on opposite sides of the tie, the track 
will stay up longer -and better than any method of hand 
tamping and the New York Central has track that was 
tamped in 1914 which has not been touched since. 

A tabulation showing the cost of operating the tampers 
from the generator and from the third rail foilows: 


Tie TAMpERS OPERATED FROM A GENERATOR 


Operation: 





RE ON a tar ala acts MD, Oh ws Oh OM ON SURI A ad RED tl $2.70 
rr) oo a eee ee Oe. GP BP Ob. cc ce ec as cewnseceonneces 9.50 
OS ES SEE Te ee eT CET re : -80 
Pe SEM ME Ole unktucwatagtivieesiwes pneeneevecens .03 
Fixed Charges: 
Depreciation—generator @ 15 per cent..........-ceeccccsscccees -42 
Depreciation—two tampers @ 30 per cent............-0eeeeeeeees .67 
Interest and maintenance—generators @ 10 per cent............ 28 
Interest and maintenance—two tampers @ 15 per cent............ .33 
EG Occ ktterd hen teed es ened s aha encerErdemnegesey $14.73 
Average of 356 ft. tamped per day—total cost per foot.........4.... $0.041 
Tre TAMpEKs OpeRATED FROM THIRD RaIL 
Operation: 
oy ee Se ie Me Ms ae cae sa yee ek bg eek eM EEE hearin $2.70 
Sen, De hs Gem = GS lit. @ 2D Cb. vce cv ccinceancssivesnvcdcsses 11.40 
i es i ee os ned a enh ee ad ce ca aaee MeN mbm -96 
Fixed Charges: 
Depreciation—two tampers @ 30 per cent...........eeeeeeeeeeees .67 
Depreciation—two resistances @ 15 per cent.....--eseeeeeceeeees -08 
Interest and maintenance—two tampers @ 15 per cent............ 233 
Interest and maintenance—two resistances @ 10 per cent......... 06 
pe ee ee ry he re a $16.20 
Average ot 356 ft. tamped per day—total cost per foot............ $0.046 


A PORTABLE CRANE FOR FREIGHT HOUSES 


A new departure in freight handling equipment has re- 
cently been introduced which is designed to facilitate the 
moving of heavy articles encountered in 1. c. 1. freight. 
Briefly it is a small hand-operated crane mounted on wheels 
It will lift objects 


so that it can be moved about easily. 














Lifting a Heavy Box 


weighing up to two tons. The device consists of a goose- 
neck or jib crane, made up of a pair of curved cast iron arms 
bolted together and attached by a, flanged base to a cast iron 
U-shaped platform or carriage. This is mounted on four 
wheels, one at the end of each arm and two at the base of the 
“U” where the crane is attached. The loads are raised and 
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lowered by a chain suspended from the end ef the arm which 
is so placed, relative to the base, that both the crane and its 
load are always in stable equilibrium. The chain, which sup- 
ports the load by two strands, passes down the inside of 
the arm over two rollers to a drum connected by a train of 
gears to a crank shaft. The latter is operated by either 
one or two crank handles, and is provided with a ratchet 
and pawl to hold the load. 

The total height of the crane is only 6 ft. 6 in. and the 
width of base is 3 ft. 8 in. Consequently it can be taken 
anywhere around a freight terminal or into a car if desired. 
Because of the ‘“‘U” shape given to the base, it is possible to 
place the crane so that the load comes directly under the 
hook, or to lower the load directly on to the floor or a small 
truck without interfering with the base. 

These cranes have been found useful in a number of rail- 
way freight stations. One large road in the east has 25 of 




















Picking Up a Steel Casting 


them at various local and terminal freight houses. One of 
the pictures shows the crane in use for lifting a steel casting 
weighing 1,580 lb. The construction of the crane is seen 
more clearly in the other photograph where a man is raising 
a large box. At the Wayne Junction transfer of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading at Philadelphia, one of these cranes was 
used recently to pick up four steel 15-inch I-beams, 15 ft. 
long, having a total weight of 2,400 lb. The cranes have 
also been found particularly useful in handling any mate- 
rial that is awkward for men to pick up. One man can 
operate the crane alone for most purposes. When operated 
by two men it is possible to handle loads that previously re- 
quired the assistance of 8 or 10 men. These cranes are 
manufactured by the Canton Foundry & Machine Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


LONDON INSPECTION OF ARGENTINE RAILROAD SUPPLIES. 
—A presidential decree dated March 29, 1917, abolishes the 
technical office hitherto maintained in London for the inspec- 
tion of supplies purchased in Europe and the United States 
for the Argentine State and other railroads and public works. 
This office was created in 1909, and the reason given for its 
suppression at this time is that with the marked falling off 
in railway purchases and the diminished activity in the 
prosecution of public works there is no necessity for maintain- 
ing a separate organization for technical inspection. 








Brown’s Discipline on American Railroads 


Four-Fifths of the Important Roads Have Abandoned 
the Policy of Suspending Employees for Misconduct 


EGULATIONS for the administration of discipline 
R without suspension are now in force on a large ma- 
jority of the principal railroads of the United States, 
and the more prominent features of these regulations are 
shown in the large table given herewith and in the circular 
of the Chicago & Alton reprinted below. The practice of 
- suspending men from duty as a means of punishment for dis- 
obedience or misconduct was formerly, as everybody knows, 
well nigh universal in American railway service; and the 
first extensive innovator was the late George R. Brown, of 
Corning, N. Y., general superintendent of the Fall Brook 
Coal Company’s railroad, now a part of the New York 
Central. He began, experimentally, about 1886. 

To gather the data here shown, inquiries were sent to 120 
of the principal railroads of the United States and Canada, 
and all but a very few of them responded; and 80 of these 
roads are represented in Table A. Table C, showing roads 
still adhering to the old practice, contains 27 names. 

In Table A some of the headings of the columns are ab- 
breviated. The figures in column 4 refer to individual of- 
fenses: for example, on the Atlanta & West Point, no 
offense is to be assessed less than ten or more than 90 de- 
merits. The figures in column 5 indicate the extent to which 
an employee may be disciplined by record before the super- 
intendent takes special action. For example, on the Arizona 
Eastern when a man’s record shows 60 demerits action is 
taken to see whether or not the individual ought to be dis- 
missed; and a record of 90 demerits means that he must 
be disinissed. 

Columns 6, 7 and 8 show typical examples, not a complete 
record. On some roads satisfactory service for as short a 
time as three months offsets a certain number of demerits; 
and on some there are six or eight, or more, different periods, 
ranging from three months to five years. See the notes 
against individual roads. The term “train service” includes 
enginemen and firemen. No specific request was made by us 
for comments or opinions as to the merits of this method of 
discipline, as compared with the practice of suspending em- 
ployees, but opinions, where received, have been noted. 

Educational bulletins, to give to all employees the benefits 
of the lessons derived from the errors of the few, are not 
dealt with in the table; but it may be said that such bulle- 
tins are very generally in use. Some roads issue them regu- 
larly, posting copies at employees’ headquarters, while others 
issue them as occasion demands. A bulletin of the Canadian 
Pacific is reprinted below. 


Cuicaco & ALTON 


The general theory of the system of discipline herein 
described is well set forth in the following circular of A. P. 
Titus, general manager of the Chicago & Alton, which was 
issued on January 1, 1916. 

Commencing January 1, 1916, the enforcement of 
discipline by suspension will be discontinued and dis- 
cipline by demerit and merit record will be inaugu- 
rated. 

Until further notice, this will apply only to em- 
ployees in engine, train, yard, telegraph and station 
service. 

1. The system is introduced with the belief that it 
will meet with the co-operation of all concerned and 
will be of benefit to the employee and company alike: 





(b) To the company in increased efficiency of 
such permanent employee. 

(c) To avoid loss of wages and consequent 
hardships to employees and their families because 
of being deprived of their regular income. 

(d) To promote good conduct and encourage 
careful and efficient service. 

2. Record will be kept by the superintendents of 
the service rendered by each employee under their re- 
spective jurisdictions. Each employee will be notified 
promptly in writing of entries made against his record 
and such notice in all cases will show the accumulative 
record. No discipline will be applied without full in- 
vestigation. 

Employees, if desired, will be given the opportunity 
for explanation and defense, with employees of their 
choice present, providing such application is filed with 
the superintendent within a reasonable time, but in no 
case to exceed thirty days. 

3. An accumulation of demerits showing that an 
employee is not desirable for the service, will first be 
given special consideration, but when the service of an 
employee is so generally unsatisfactory as to unfit him 
for further service, dismissal will follow. 

4. Bulletins showing cases of discipline, omitting 
name, date, train and location, containing a brief ac- 
count of the facts in the case, and showing how the 
offense could have been avoided, will be issued monthly. 

5. No employee will be unduly held out of service 
for investigation or in violation of current working 
schedules, but when held and found at fault, will not 
be paid for any time lost. 

6. When an employee’s demerits have accumulated 
to the number of eighty, he shall be called in by the su- 
perintendent, duly cautioned and advised that when his 
number of demerits amounts to 100, he will be dis- 
missed from the service. 

7. No discipline by record will be made for less 
than five nor more than thirty demerits.* 

8. A perfect record will be one against which no 
unfavorable entry has been made. 

9. A clear record will be one on which unfavor- 
able entries have been cancelled. 

10. Cautions, reprimands, and demerits by record 
will be charged against an employee’s record as fol- 
lows: 

(a) A caution will be entered upon the record 
but will not call for a demerit. 

(b) A reprimand will call for. one demerit. 

(c) One merit will equal and cancel two de- 
merits. 

(d) Merits and demerits will be accumulative. 
11. Where demerits are given for unsatisfactory 

service, it is logical that merits should be given for good 
service, and cancellations upon record will be given as 
below: : 

ist. A clear record for six months will cancel 
5 demerits. 

2nd. A clear record for one year will cancel 
10 demerits. 

3rd. A clear record for two consecutive years 
will cancel 35 demerits. 


(a) To the employee in enabling him, by good 
conduct, to insure permanency of employment. 


*The most general practice is to assess, for an offense, a number of 
demerits equal to the number of days that the employee would have been 
suspended from duty, under the old plan.—Eprror. 
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TABLE A—AMERICAN RAILROADS ON WHICH EMPLOYEES ARE NOT PUNISHED BY SUSPENSION 


See Explanations in Text 





and 
Year maximum 
Road Classes of service included begun eer ae 
1 2 
Algoma Cent. & H. B...... a Ragen gongeel CURIE se neid ae tee aage é 
Ann ne a ei ee eI ee Ale Se Sen 4446 Kewkvenee iene sete 
CeSterh ccccccccct ts SBE Ceeccccccecesccocsccecccen = TFUD 8 eecece 
Ane. &S FE F. (Coast L.). All in operating dept......... 1901 5—30 
Atlanta & W. Point........- Train, station, telegraph, yard, 
: i PAOD 6 5a: Rees rene > = 
Adenta, B. & A. aS Slate DE. a ScbGs0kw 5c ecua tcapotees 1912 10— 
Atlantic Coast Lime. ....c.ce sevcecccccccccccscccesocccces shee ~ . weidiepe 
1913 (See 
al & Ohio eahewegiet en eee cece eee eeeereeeeeeesenes 
Seamer & ha Beet nese savee Train, yard, sta., telegraph.... 1898 — .«...-. 
Boston & Albany.........-. ES NE og eth oinkcdonintaia’ 1914 (See 
Boston & Maine.......++++- Train, yard, station........... 1896 soseee 
Buffalo, R. & Pittsburgh.... Train, station, shop........... ee ewes 
Canadian Gov’t......+.++++ pe  wceiehdriers witha kaka wane ecient S.. sessees 
Canadian Northern .......-.. Pe ENShs PEGRRe~odeewntererRs tee tee ee 
Canadian Pacific (East)..... ED ntceinn dk Mae sek elk ebene ae 
Canadian é “x: (West). ‘- FOOT COTO EE PEE sass cherry 
Gareral r Georgia. <b ae ‘.) Train, yard, telegraph, M. W. 
foremen, carpenters ........ 1911 5—30 
Central New England....... Tree, vere agents, telegraph, = 
Chesapeake & Ohio........- Sees CIEE, cccesiccenéinn COC% <0 0%e8 
Chicago & Alton.......+.-+. Train, yard, telegraph, station. 1916 5—30 
Chicago & E. Illinois........ Train, yard, sta., telegraph.... «+++ os eeeee 
Chic., Burl. & Siow na ande we tea, ard (see list B)....... hee ee 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P......- All ...... oe vccccccecevreseces tee 
a ec Ay Pacific..... Frain, eee, Saree eae 4 see fetes 
i. Be Mc ac4en ent eeee ame aS abOve)....+.seeeeeee Tae Tee 
Chicago, St. P. M. & O..... Train, station a diewcnb aeons i918 <anes 
Cin., Hamilton & Dayton.... (See Ot DMitntteccterreneveias. se see 
Cin., Indianapolis & W...... Prain, telegraph | wégaiann paeelte 7 — 
Colorado & Southern........ 2 rain yard, station........ meds 
Copper Range ....-.cccccess iN ssecceess Eanes crsewewpe ae. atenceae 
Denver & Rio Grande....... Fog pera, somites Reamaveidad ve eyers 
Detroit a netwewue Train —s MG SP vatcietseads ee ee 
ee Wr Al te Ganeportation depe. 27. i506 1060 
| spate eae aia aes eae sete tees 
: Be oe ahead iVewanken Le RGwv sale ete wininietes aes “ewidieny 
sori vace & Denver €. All in operating dept.......... 1911 10—60 
Galveston, H. & S. A.‘...... Train, yd., sta. M. W. foremen -+++ 9 ++eee> 
CE, cccnnarecdccorsones | Me eT Ree ee 1915 10—90 
Great Northern ........se06- FORE, PRUE, GHP... ccevescaece er 
Gulf & Ship Island ......... — W. and shops Es 
a many Valley teste eeeeeee | ‘ ap leeteretsa enna he ass wimatee 1912 hati: 
udson & Manhattan ....... d in transportation dept..... 1902 5°36 
Illinois Central ot eseesecces SE Nea weeKale ee oa weaned Kelben 1913 
Lehigh & New England..... TIO sscesccces LKeereesiewene See 4 5"S5 
EGR VEROT ccescccoesede rain, yard, station®.......... tee 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake.... Train, yard, station, trackmen.. --++  «+eres 
Louisville & Nashville...... Train, yard, telegraph, M. W. - 
foremen, car inspectors...... rer 
Maine Central ............. All except general office....... Se tcues 
Michigan Central .......... SE cc cee cueusawwnae sete te eee 
Bee, Ot. Pant & FS. B. TE: . TORO cccveivcccscccscece S89% trees 
Missouri, K. & Texas....... All, except laborers........... ‘c'*  ceeees 
eeeneert Feeste veeavackeown Eee vard MAedCtekeebhenean (OOK —§ weeds 
Mobile ESS aS ame ON Ee ee On 
ree, Ge Oe Bee Bac cv ceee Train, yd., .. M. W. foremen «++: «errs 
New York Central.......... Train, yard, telegraph, signal.. 1912 _ (See 
New York, N. H. & Hartford Train, yard, telegraph......... tee 5—4 
Norfolk & Western......... Ml Sabb Pdkwcaepasedeeeeeaure ORFS Nebaes 
Norfolk & Southern. cooe Train, M..W. foremen........ 
Northern Pacific .......... - All in transportation dept..... +++ 0 trees 
Oregon Short Line......... « All in operating dept...:..... <°°°* © ceeere 
Oregon-Washington ......... Train, yd., sta.. M. W. foremen <---+ = «<eees 
i fee Train, yard, towerman........ oes 8 (See KOS 
Btls pane enain as au 5 ubitieg giirettieetees sees WHS he eee 
Ef clei nd dale Ghia dale ee Peers: tees teens 
Louis-San Francisco..... in yard, station, telegraph. aoe ee Siar 
st CD nin a wae pagal SE wie Mats uted dane. weir Gin odie ps3 
San Antonio & A. P....... . Train, station, M. W. foremen. 1908 5—30 
Seaboard Air Line......... ‘ an in Soapnertetion a ee sae 5—60 
DN dedeeuankescaenees WO EE ccs ikacéccciecee SEE. ‘Weeete 
Southern Pac, (Pac. System) All in transportation dept..... og ee 
Toledo & Ohio Central...... Train, yard, telegraph......... oe ee 
Valen NE ‘Gane oauurk dates All ie, transportation dept..... 1900 5—60 
| PPT rrTererrirre . k 2 2 eee aA tite.  bbetes 
I il ah 5 ie ee oat Train, yard, telegraph..... Tee 
Western Maryland ........ Train, telegraph ..........e. Na ibaa 
Western Pacific ........++. Train, yard, station, telegraph. ..-. «-.... 
Wheeling & L. Erie....... . Train, WO ScceenceeGhes “Kee ts eke 
Wee Oe BN. Weiic kcciescc (See Siemets Comtral)... cease cee  — evecies 
eave os marks; 3 es 40; 4 years, 75; 5 years, clear. 
wo years, 35; 4 years, 75 years, clear 
“And all Southern Pacific lines east of El Paso. Report says “some em- 
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Remarks 
9 





Well satisfied. 
System is new; rules not fixed. 
Actual suspensions in Some cases. 


Actual suspensions in aggravated cases. 

Very satisfactory. ? 

Both ‘‘book” and actual suspensions in vogue. 

Actual suspension in extreme cases, 
credits for less than six months. 

Brown system for mimor offenses enly (see 
list B) 

For every repetition of am offense by an em 
ployee the number of demerits is doubled. 


ee 


Supt. writes personal commendatory letter 
when a man has completed a satisfactory yr. 
Ninety marks means suspension. 


One mark assessed for each offense. System 
in effect many years; satisfactory. 
Actual suspension in extreme cases. Com- 


mendatory letters written for good records. 


Employees ‘‘never serve time.” 

Records written up every month. 

Actual suspensions in extrenie cases. 

Employs both actual and ‘‘book’’ suspensions. 

Supts. make semi-annual summaries of action 
taken. 

Actual suspensions in aggravated cases, 

Credit mark is given for 6 mos. clear record. 
Actual suspensions for men who do not 
appreciate the Brown system. 

Dismissal for 90 demerits may be appealed to 
general manager, who may grant 6 months’ 
further probationary period. 

Four months cancels 10 demerits. 


Two years cancels 30 demerits: 


: three years, 
60 demerits. 


Bulletins issued weekly. 


Five years cancels all. 


Three years cancels 59. Bulletins issued 
yearly, showing all perfect records. 

Five years cancels all. 

For one year of satisfactory service 30 merits 
are entered, but there is no regular bal- 
ancing of merits and demerits. 


SHOPTHSCSHHH SC EHHSSCE SS SCESHSCOCEOCoeeCe eH ECCLES 


Actual suspensions may be imposed. 
Bulletins every month. 


Ce ee 


Extremely satisfactory. 
hree years cancels all demerits; 
pensions sometimes imposed. 
Bulletins twice a month. 


actual sus- 


Actual suspensions sometimes imposed. 
Experimental; applied. only in cases where 


suspension ‘would be for less than 30 days. 
Great improvement. 
Five years cancels all demerits. 
pension sometimes imposed. 


Oe ee ee ee ee es 


Actual sus- 


* Also yardmasters, signalmen, engine inspectors, foremen, engine watch- 


7 Sixty, within one year, usually means 30 days’ actual suspension, 
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4th. A clear record for four consecutive years 
will cancel 75 demerits. 

5th. A clear record for five consecutive years 
will equal a clear record. 

12. Dishonesty, desertion, immorality, gross care- 
lessness, intoxication, insubordination, incivility, will- 
ful negligence, incompetency, or disobedience to the 
company’s rules, will be considered sufficient cause for 
dismissal. 

13. Discipline will start on an even basis, that is, 
without merits or demerits, except that previous record 
will be kept on file and taken into consideration in the 
case of leniency. 

14. That the greatest amount of good may be real- 
ized, both to the company and employees, uniformity of 
merits and demerits, after considering all the condi- 
tions, will be maintained. 


THE BURLINGTON PLAN 


Two of the most carefully planned schemes of discipline 
are those of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and the 
Baltimore & Ohio, described in the Railway Age Gazette of 
June 12 and January 16, 1914. These two descriptive arti- 
cles embody important testimony to the soundness of the 
system when it is applied with intelligence and energy. 
These and seven other roads are listed in the following 
Table B. 

TABLE B—ROADS USING MODIFIED FORMS OF BROWN’S 
DISCIPLINE. 


Detroit & Mackinac 
Michigan Central 
New York Central 
Virginian 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Boston & Albany 
Buffalo Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Chicago Burlington & Quincy 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 

On the Burlington the chief officers have not only main- 
tained personal oversight of the discipline but have taken 
care to inform themselves of the feeling of the employees. 
The switchmen, at first left out, made application to be 
taken in; which refutes the idea that employees always pre- 
fer the old or suspension system. 

Our account tells of the Burlington employees’ views, and 
also contains carefully prepared statistical information, cov- 
ering five years, showing the good results of abolishing sus- 
pensions. The operations on all divisions are recorded at a 
central office in Chicago and carefully co-ordinated. The 
Baltimore & Ohio plan was copied largely from that of the 
Burlington, and our description of it gives some particulars 
not fully elaborated in the Burlington account. On both 
of these roads “marks” to indicate the degree of importance 
attached to an offense are unknown, and there is nothing in 
the shape of a statistical record by which to make mathe- 
matical measurements of the good or bad behavior of in- 
dividual employees. 

The New York Central imposes suspensions but defers 
their enforcement; and if the employee gives satisfactory 
service thereafter for one year the punishment is not imposed. 
This has greatly reduced the number of men actually laid 
off. The Boston & Albany has substantially the same plan, 
but in the more serious cases does not defer the penalty. 
The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and the Michigan Cen- 
tral have about the same. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton has the same as the Baltimore & Ohio; and the 
Detroit & Mackinac a similar plan but with provision for 
actual suspension in serious cases. On the Virginian the 
practice is about the same, but the regulations are being 
changed in some details. ; 


Tue L. & N. AND THE UNION PACIFIC 


The Louisville & Nashville issues every twelve months a 
complimentary bulletin giving special credit to employees 
who have a perfect record for one year. Mention is made 
at the same time of any unusual acts of heroism and loyalty. 
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This was one of the earliest of the large roads to 
abolish suspensions, having adopted the Brown system in 
1895. The officers employ this system because it “tends to 
greater efficiency and assures employees that with proper 
endeavor they will have regular and continuous work, even 
if they should make a blunder. The employees take a good 
deal of pride in maintaining clear records and having their 
names appear in the complimentary bulletin.” 

The Union Pacific, which has had the Brown system in 
use seventeen years, discontinued, several years ago, the 
entering of specially meritorious acts on records of employees. 
Under the present arrangement, “where an employee does 
something out of the ordinary and out of his own line of 
duty, a letter is usually written to him, complimenting and 
thanking him for his action.” This is believed to be more 
effective and satisfactory than the common plan of entering 
a certain number of merits on the book records. 

On the Wheeling & Lake Erie an employee whose pay is 
garnisheed has five demerits entered on his record; for a 
second garnishee, fifteen demerits and for a third, forty-five 
demerits. The fourth garnishee brings dismissal. 


TABLE C.—RAILROADS NOT USING BROWN’S DISCIPLINE. 


Alabama Great Southern 

Bangor & Aroostook 

Central Vermont 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Ind. & Louisville 
Cleveland, C. C. & St. Louis 
Colorado Midland a 

Delaware & Hudson b 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Kansas City Southern 

Lake Erie & Western 

Long Island 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, Ontario & Western c 
Pennsylvania, West of Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia & Reading d 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern 


Duluth, S. S. & Atlantic Spokane, Portland & Seattle ¢ 
Grand Rapids & Indiana Texas & Pacific 
Grand Trunk Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 


International & Gt. Northern 


a. Used Brown system; abolished long since; “actual suspensions much 
better.”’ 

b. Employs “suspended sentences.” 

c. In some cases suspensions are held in abeyance for one year. 

d. In some cases suspensions are “recorded” and not served. 

e. “Record suspensions’ are sometimes imposed for minor offenses. 


An EDUCATIONAL BULLETIN 


In administering the discipline of several hundreds or 
thousands of railroad employees, scattered throughout scores 
of towns and cities, adherence tc uniform practice can be 
only partly successful. Even where all of the men to be 
dealt with are in a single city and are engaged in the same 
kind of work, the attainment of ideal conditions is difficult, 
because of the individuality of the men. Human beings who 
do such varied work, mental and physical, as the railroad 
service requires, cannot be treated as mechanical structures, 
all made on one pattern. The information concerning dis- 
cipline which is shown in the large table is therefore not to 
be taken as illustrating the methods of the railroads named; 
it is only a sketch of the framework by which those 
methods are made as nearly uniform as practicable. Rigid 
uniformity, no doubt, would hinder rather than promote 
progress. 

“Brown’s discipline’ is a phrase having a single well- 
known meaning everywhere; yet the carrying out of the prin- 
ciple involved affords ample scope for individuality. Our 
table is a mere index. With or without the data there given, 
the making of precise comparisons between one road and 
another is likely to be of rather limited value. But con- 
cise information about actual experiences in this field is 
always instructive, and the reader will examine with inter- 
est the educational bulletin of one district of the Canadian 
Pacific which is given below. This bulletin is for the month 
of January, 1917. On this road a considerable degree of 
uniformity is attained by the use of a schedule, by all the 
division superintendents, prescribing a maximum number of 
demerits for each of a large number of offenses. 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


——_—— District. 


EpucaTIONAL BuLLetin No. 79, Fespruary 1, 1917. 


Title of Employee; Number of Demerits; Offense. 


Asst. Agent, 2....... 
Sec. Foremen (3)—2. 
Agents (2)——2.....6.+ 
Operator, 2...ce..08 ° 
Biller, 2... 

Train C lerk, 

Asst. Agent, 2. 


Stowe, 226+ cc- 
Checker, 2.... a 
Train Baggageman. 3. 


Conductor, 2.200 sce 
AMON, Zecsescer ied 
Agent, 2........ se 
Train Clerk, 2.. 
Baggageman, 2.....-. 
Engineer, 2....- 
Agent, 2.ccccee 
ee Bit eaves 


GE. Braver eects 2 » 
Car Repairer, 3.....--. 
Agent, 3.ccccsee- 
Agents 139) Oper: itors 
(10) Ticket Clerks 
(4) Asst. Agent, 5. 
TERE, Se cceese eave 
Trainman, $..ccccces 


Train Baggageman, 5. 


Trainman, 5....-.-+++ 
Engineer, 5.... 
Fireman, 5. 

Fitter’s He Iper, 
Checker, 5..cccscccce 


Conductor, neon 
Trainman, 5.....-.-- 


Trainman, 5.......+6 


Mehetes., §...0 ces vec 


Boilerw asher’s Helper, 


Car Carpenter, ae 
Freight Clerk, 5.... e 


Checker, 5... nae 
Baggage Checker, a 


Washoutman, 5...... 
Engineer, Secccescese 
Agents (5)—5....... 
Tender Truck Re 

pairer, 10.....+.0- 


Operator, 10......-.. 
Section Foreman, 10. 


Pumpman, 10........- 
Trainman, 10...... ée 
Piste occ cccccvde 
Trainman, 15......+. 
Engineer, 15.....-.c¢ 


Section Foreman, 15. 
Section Foreman, 15. 
Signalman, 15....-.. 
Yard Foreman, 20... 
Agent, 20. cececscece e 
Pumpman, 20......+.6 


Yardman, 30.... 


Engineer, 30......- +. 
Yard Foreman, 30... 


Section Foreman, 30. 


Pumpman, 30......+.¢ 
“tigineer, 


Did not have bulletin board dated. 

id not have switch lamps burning. 

Delayed wired report of earnings. 

4 ailed to issue telegraph pass when instructed. 
Billed a car to wrong destination. 

Failed to submit form C S 2 for a red card load. 

Failed to brace a can of oil in car, it upset and 
contents were lost. 

Stowed a shipment in wrong car. 

Failed to show car on passing report. 

Piled milk cans one on top of the other, so that 
one fell and claim was presented for loss of 
contents. 

Failed to lift an empty car when instructed. 

Held time cheque beyond time limit and delayed 
correspondence in connection therewith. 

Failed to submit monthly time report, form 84. 

Called engine for way-freight at 5:45 when train 
crew had booked rest until 7:00k. 

Caused delay to baggage. 

Started train before allowing time for brakes to 
release, which broke knuckle. 

Forwarded empty foreign car without obtaining 
instructions. 

Delayed correspondence by giving incorrect infor- 
mation in connection with leases in effect at this 
station. 

Billed a car under wrong number. 

Failed to advise Engineer or Conductor that steam 
pressure on their train was too low. 

Delayed a commercial telegram. 


Issued unstamped tickets. 

nest = car shipment that should have been un- 
oaded, e 

Did not properly clean snow from switch points, 
which derailed car. 

Failed to see that he received all baggage for 
= he signed, resulting in five pieces being 
et 

Gave Conductor proceed signal before all baggage 
was loaded, resulting in five pieces being left. 

Violated air brake rule 4-A by not cutting off engine 
when taking water 

Failed to report for duty on time. 

Failed to see that wrench with which he was tight- 
ening smoke box rim was properly adjusted. It 
slipped and he fell off engine, sustaining injury. 

Did not properly check and reload shipment, causing 
shortage at destination. 

Did not report having run through a switch. 

Threw switch against engine, with result that it 
was run through. 

Did not throw derail before allowing train to back 
up, which derailed car. 

Caused injury to himself when filling rod cups on 
engine, by not looking where he was going and 
falling into pit. 


Stepped off back of engine when he knew it was 
separated from tender, thereby injuring himself, 
Failed to give Engineer stop signal before switch 
was run through and drivers of engine derailed. 

Negligence in application of safety appliances. 

Misbilled a car. 

Wrongly delivered a shipment. 

Mismatched checks thereby causing delay to baggage. 

Failed to see that nozzle was incorrectly adjusted, 
which caused it to slip and injure him. 

Struck car with sufficient force to cause damage. 

Violated rule 91 by failing to block a train. 


Did faulty work on goose neck of an engine. 

Put in overtime ticket to which he was not entitled. 

Did not have elevator track in proper condition, 
resulting in derailment of engine. 

\llowed water to get low in tank at terminal. 

Delaved a train by not giving notice that he was 
sick and would be unable to accept call. 

Did poor work on an engine, which resulted in de- 
lay to a passenger train. 

Did not properly protect movement of engine of 
which he was in charge with result that it cor- 
nered and damaged cab of another engine. 

Did not have engine under proper control when 
coupling to train ar” -truck caboose with sufficient 
violence to cause uage. 

Failed to carry out instructions regarding shimming 
rough track and repairing a switch. 

Allowed his hand car to be struck by a train. 

Delayed train at a diamond crossing. 

Poorly supervised switching operations with result 
that engine and three cars were derailed. 

Failed to carry out instructions with regard to tele- 
graph service. (Second offense.) 

Failed to drain boiler which froze and was damaged. 

Failed to promptly give stop signal when he saw 
that cars were coming too fast, resulting in de- 
railment. 

Caused damage by starting engine without signal. 

Blocked traffic track during severe weather without 
giving reasonable warning to approaching train 
and poor judgment used in choice of track, with 
result that train struck yard engine and did con- 
siderable damage. 

Failed to see that his men had proper flagging equip- 
ment when changing rail. 

Allowed pump to freeze. 

Failed to observe signals set against him at inter- 
locking tower, which resulted in derailment. 
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Engineer, 30......... and reduced to freight service for twelve thousand 
miles for striking rear end of a train that was 
standing at terminal. 

Conductor, 30........ and reduced to permanent yardman for exceeding 
the speed limit and not clearing a superior train 
by the prescribed time. 


Employees Dismissed, 


ya ) er re Mishandled the Company’s funds. 

ee Pen - Refused duty. 

eae Allowed engine to get short of water causing crown 
bolts to leak and engine to give up train. 

po ee . Threw switch in front of a moving train which 
resulted in damage to equipment. He later ap- 
peared for investigation in an intoxicated con- 
dition. 

SR POT . Refused to assist with clerical work at station. 

PRE. sc wcstcccwete Failed to report for duty after accepting a call. 

Car Repairer....... - Did not properly attend to coach, allowing steam 
pipes to freeze and burst. 

PE 2.6 calalsekebes Kite Did not carry out instructions and made false 
Statements at investigation. 

SE vvcecawnene Was convicted of theft in Police Court. 

MA o's 2aewen ews Violated Rule G 

Trainman and Fire- 

MAN ccccccccccccrs Failed to produce testimonials. 


Trainmen (2), Fire- 
man, Yardman and 
ee eee 

Fireman and Wiper.. 


Previous record, 
Deserted the service. 


Meritorious Service; Five Merits Each. 


Yardmen (3) Piompt action taken in preventing fire from spread- 


ing. 

OS er rere. Crawled inside ashpan of his engine and fixed grate, 
thereby avoiding engine failure. 

SERGE ios n/c cc cae - Fired engine when regular man was injured, 

, | ar --»- Took prompt action to protect Company’s property 
when elevator burned. 

co. Discovered broken arch bar. 


Engineer and Fireman Took prompt action to get from terminal to a nearby 
station to protect Company’s property when ele- 
vator burned. 


‘. Assistance rendered during severe blizzard by pass- 
ing coal on passenger engine. 
Records Cleared by 12 Months’ Satisfactory Service. 

0 eee 3 Car Carpenter ...... 1 Sty. Boiler Fireman... 1 
Boilerwasher ....... 1 Car Inspector ...... 1 Sectionman ........ 

Boilermaker ........ 1 ee, 5 Signalman ......... 1 
Car Repairers ...... a | oes 2 RBEOMMOR oc ccccnnene 3 
COE Sin ovnes cs S RO 8 oie cue |. a 5 
I Nas 2 ow iaie's wae ae 3 Fitter’s Helper ..... 1 Yard Foreman....... 1 
Conductors ...cccese. © SORGRRIIID ak ccknicnes S POPMER 5c icvsiccces 1 


Employees From Whose Records Twenty Demerit Marks Have Been De- 
ducted for Twelve Months’ Satisfactory Service. 


NE Oncaea ee ones 1 Engineer aie titparecniet 1 SPEEMOT oo csccecscs 1 
re 1 ee eee 1 WPSIGIEOR, vices cesses 1 
ee eee t Be vecsateiinas ae 1 


Miscellaneous. 


On January 7 during a severe blizzard, Conductor M. found a cart loaded 
with coal standing foul of the crossing on the opposite track one mile west 
of 2. stopped his train and flagged a passenger train on the other track, 
thus preventing possibility of an accident. 

e are continuing to have too many injuries on account of shopmen, 
trainmen and others being careless of their personal safety in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and taking unnecessary risks. 

The prevailing severe weather calls for the utmost care in operating trains 
and switching; it is much the better course to look ahead and prevent acci- 
dents rather than deplore them after they occur. 

Trainmen, trackmen and all employees handling or placing torpedoes 
must use the utmost care in placing or using them. The utmost care and 
caution must be exercised to prevent torpedoes being left on the ground 
unexploded. 


FRENCH RatLway UNIoNS.—Subject to final ratification, 
plans have been made to amalgamate the principal French 
railway trade unions. If these proposals are carried into 
effect the result will be the creation of a great and very pow- 
erful union, with a distinctly militant policy. The name of 
the new society is to be the “National Federation of Railway 
Workers of France, Colonies, and Protectorate Countries,” 
with headquarters at Paris, and it will be affiliated with the 
notorious “C. G. T.” (General Labor Confederation), which 
provoked the great postal and railway strikes. The weapon 
of the general strike would also seem to be one on which 
the new federation is placing considerable reliance. Its 
proposed articles of association provide for the constitution 
of a “General Strike Committee” of 24 members, to be elected 
annually, and immediately after its establishment, this com- 
mittee is “to elaborate a plan to be ready for any eventuality.” 
No strike is, however, to be declared, save on the votes of 
five-sixths of the committee. It remains to be added that 
women are eligible for membership of the National Federa- 
tion, but at lower subscription rates than their male col- 
leagues.—Railway Gazette, London. 
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DESIRABILITY OF STANDARD LENGTH FOR 
STOCK CARS 


By C. E. Smith 


The advisability of adopting a standard length of stock 
car to facilitate handling at the yards is a matter worthy 
of some attention, and the description of the recent Santa 
Fe stock car in the Railway Age Gazette of June 1 suggests 
a consideration of the subject at this time. 

At isolated points where stock is loaded in one or a few 
cars at a time the extra burden of switching cars of various 
lengths to place the doors opposite the gates of stock pens 
may not be great, but the extra switching, the time con- 
sumed and the general confusion resulting from the hand- 
ling of trains of stock cars of miscellaneous lengths along- 
side long loading and unloading chutes at stock yards is a 
source of trouble and expense. Coordinate with the con- 
sideration of a standard length for stock cars consideration 
must be given to a standard spacing for loading and un- 
loading chutes. If standard dimensions are adopted for 
future stock cars and also for future stock chutes conditions 
will gradually reach the point where solid stock trains can 
be handled at long unloading chutes without the necessity 
of separating the trains into small cuts. 

In the design of new facilities at the Kansas City stock 
yards the writer after careful investigation adopted a 44-ft. 
spacing of stock chutes to fit a standard length of car of 40 
ft. (inside dimension). The tendency for cars to approach 
that length seemed also to warrant such a choice. The 
length chosen is considerably greater than the majority of 
stock cars now in service, but harmonizes with the length of 
many of the most recent designs. The 44-ft. chute length 
was chosen for the additional reason that cars of shorter 
length than 40 ft. can be separated in cuts of four or five 
and spread to bring the doors opposite the gate of the chutes. 
This practice is impossible when the car lengths are greater 
than the spacing of the chutes. 

At the Kansas City stock yards stock loading and un- 
loading facilites. will consist of five tracks of about 60 car 
lengths. The width of each chute is 22 ft., that is, one half 
the length of a car, coupled, making a total of 120 chutes 
on each side. The double chute arrangement was chosen in 
order that both floors of a double deck car might be un- 
loaded into two adjoining chutes at one time, and also in 
order that a second train of single deck cars might be un- 
loaded in alternate pens before the first pens, filled by a 
preceding train, had been emptied. 

In the table below are given summaries showing the num- 
ber of each length of stock car between 32 ft. and 41 ft., 
together with the total number of stock cars of greater or less 
length. 





Summary of stock cars by length and number: 

Length Number 
MOUNTING 425 w brew acy © oreie en ana bane 1,365 
UR Ra es Siac 91 acd.%:-14 ns acne epenatatee 6,164 
Be ME Mia salaid. diniet 09/0 eW wdc ewane mone 2,306 
PE ME idk. 6 6cks oid ane calercie roma are pale usages 4,888 
Se I Ma bese ordnicioe wine elec. cin ptenie Cae ca eae 59,990 
Lo, oo Sr eee re 
BE as io Srasc¥ oos care o aww week aera wa 12,130 
MAY Mat kis cis. & 6 smi ry gukre ad novinia wala abet 2,232 
Be ON Iai siassin bc ocaroveiaiw,alp woa(e siee-Wip Sito wrera 8,487 
REE Mead sic dtu ind ao oe eS ole eRe 2,775 
EE oars ws cee ese wR eas 677 
BO SR URE RNa Recourse 138,472 


In each case where the car length is given the dimension 
is that inside the body. The dimension between the pulling 
faces of the coupler knuckles will be about 4 ft. greater. 
The slight variation in this dimension would be compen- 
sating and should have but little effect on the spacing of the 
car. It will be seen that there are quite a number of cars 
more than 40 ft. long, but the only ones which would cause 
serious trouble in handling at 44 ft. chutes built for a 40- 
ft. car are 650 stock cars with an inside length of 44 ft. 
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owned by the Great Northern. On account of the fact that 
these cars exceed in length practically all other stock cars 
and since these cars seldom if ever reach Kansas City, it 
was not thought necessary to space the stock chutes to ac- 
commodate them. However, at points served by the Great 
Northern or connecting lines, it would not be advisable to 
build chutes with a spacing adapted to the handling of these 
cars as the number of shorter cars so far exceeds the longer 
cars that the extra switching in the handling of the shorter 
cars at the longer chutes would more than offset the greater 
facility in the handling of the comparatively few longer cars. 
The adoption of a standard length of stock car and a 
standard spacing of chutes to fit the stock car would be very 
desirable. From the information at hand it would seem that 
a length of 44 ft. would be the best to adopt as.a standard 
for stock chutes and 40 ft. inside length for stock cars. 





RAILWAY EMPLOYEES NOT EXEMPT FROM 
DRAFT 


Railway employees as a class are not to be exempt from 
conscription into the National Army. Rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President for the local and district boards 
who are to pass upon claims for exemption from the draft 
were issued on Monday, in a booklet of 84 pages, which 
makes no mention of railroad transportation service. Under 
the provisions of the act, the President is authorized to 
exclude or discharge from the draft, or draft for partial 
military service only, from those liable to draft “persons 
engaged in industries, including agriculture, found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the military establishment 
or the effective operation of the military forces or the main- 
tenance of national interest during the emergency,” but in 
the regulations and instructions to the local board, no mention 
is made of railway service as an industry thus found to be 
necessary. 

The railroads have been endeavoring for some time to as- 
certain the government policy with regard to railway em- 
plovees and have been advised that the question as to who 
shall be exempted, excluded or discharged from the draft 
is a question for the determination of the federal exemption 
board, who will operate under the provisions of the selective 
service act, and will be guided in their determination by the 
rules and regulations issued by the President. There are 
practically no exemptions by classes provided in the regula- 
tions, except as provided by the law for such classes as gov- 
ernment officers, ministers of religion, students of divinity, 
persons in military and naval service, subjects of Germany 
and other resident aliens who have not taken out their first 
papers. These may be exempted by the local boards, who 
may also discharge county and municipal officers, custom 
house clerks, persons employed by the United States in the 
transmission of the mails, artificers and workmen employed 
in the armories, arsenals and navy yards of the United States, 
persons employed in the service of the United States 
designated by the President to be exempted, pilots, mariners 
actually employed in the sea service of any citizen or mer- 
chant within the United States, and those in a status with 
respect to persons dependent upon them for support which 
renders such exclusion or discharge desirable. 

The government takes the position that the percentage of 
men selected from any one industry will be so small as not 
to interfere with the operation of any industry and as it is 
not the intention to cripple any industry, the exemption boards 
will have authority to make exemptions in individual cases 
in industries found to be “necessary.” 

Exclusive original jurisdiction is conferred upon the dis- 
trict boards to hear and determine all questions or claims 
for exempting or excluding or discharging persons, arising 
under the provision of the act authorizing exemption of 
persons engaged in industries found to be necessary. A 





| 
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claim for discharge under this provision of the act may be 
filed with the district board by, or in respect of, any person 
whose name has been certified to the district board by a 
local board as one called for service and not exempted or 
discharged. Claims for discharge must be filed with the 
district board on a form provided for that purpose on or be- 
fore the fifth day after the mailing by a local board of notice 
to such person that his name has been certified to the district 
board as called for service and not exempted or discharged. 
The regulations provide that to warrant exemption not only 
must the particular industry be necessary to the maintenance 
of the military establishment or to the effective operation of 
the military forces or to the maintenance of national interest, 
but that the employee’s continuance therein is necessary to 
the maintenance thereof, and that he could not be replaced 
by another person without direct substantial material loss 
and detriment to the adequate and effective operation of the 
enterprise, and that the particular enterprise is necessary. 
The President may, however, in his discretion, from time 
to time ascertain and determine which industries or classes 
of industries are necessary and certify his findings to the 
district boards. 

It is made the duty of each district board to ascertain by 
its own methods existing conditions in industries as they 
may be affected by the draft and to ascertain as near as may 
be the labor supply available for necessary industries and 
to take into consideration all such effects in determining 
claims, and the effect of the efforts of government agents to 
mobilize and make such labor more efficient. 

If in the opinion of the district board the direct sub- 
stantial material loss to any industrial or agricultural en- 
terprise outweighs the loss that would result from the failure 
to obtain the military service of any such person, a certificate 
of discharge may be issued. 


B. & O. OFFICERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual general staff meeting of the Baltimore & Ohio 
was held at Deer Park, Md., June 29 and 30. About 500 
were present. ' Vice-president A. W. Thompson presided on 
the first day and George H. Campbell, assistant to the 
president, acted in that capacity on the second day, taking 
the place of Vice-President George M. Shriver, who was un- 
able to be present. 

President Daniel Willard delivered a eulogy on the late 
Chairman Oscar G. Murray, telling of his service to the 
company and his charity. Mr. Campbell, who is executor of 
the will of Mr. Murray, said that the sum applicable to the 
Oscar G. Murray Railroad Employees’ Benefit will exceed 
$800,000. 

Mr. Willard also delivered a stirring address on the war 
situation. He said, in part: 

The success of America and our Allies in the war for 
liberty and democracy depends largely upon the efficiency of 
this country’s transportation system. Every American stands 
on the same footing of patriotic citizenship, with every man 
occupying one of two positions in respect to the war. He 
is either for his country or he is against it. The individual 
effort of every citizen must be brought into play if the aims 
for which America cast its die in the world war are to be 
realized. Every phase of the railroad service must be con- 
sidered with reference to its bearing on the winning of the 
war. With the potential fighting strength of our Allies, and 
the moral support of America and its vast resources and 
military forces, it is inconceivable that our efforts will fail 
to be crowned with victory. The government rightly ex- 
pects every man, woman and child to render a faithful ac- 
count of their citizenship and everything should be subordi- 
nated to patriotic action. 

The War Board, with full authority to handle troops and 
articles entering into the manufacture of war supplies in the 
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best interest of the government, and sitting before a map out- 
lining 262,000 miles of railway lines whose corporate iden- 
tity has been removed, is directing the movement of food- 
stuffs required by the American people and our ally fight- 
ing forces abroad; and if a shortage of fuel threatens any 
section of the country the combined facilities of the railroads 
will be directed towards relief. The service necessary to the 
winning of the war will require 75 per cent of the capacity 
of the carriers, leaving but 25 per cent capacity to perform 
a business service which normally requires twice that effort. 

The French railroads are now badly in need of rehabilita- 
tion. Russia is badly in need of more and improved rail- 
road service, locomotives and cars. While locomotives are 
being: built here for Russia, France and England, the 
American railroads have agreed to withhold orders so far as 
possible. Russia’s fuel supply which formerly came largely 
from England through Archangel to Petrograd—the indus- 
trial center of the empire, is now being shipped there from 
the Caucasian mountains, a distance of 1,500 miles. Vladi- 
vostok is now the front door to Russia, it being the terminus 
of the trans-Siberian railroad. 

The acreage under cultivation in America this year is 30 
per cent greater than last year. ‘The railroads have co-oper- 
ated in handling seeds and farming machinery and every ef- 
fort will be made to move the crops promptly. The Baltimore 
& Ohio is handling 20 per cent more business with a decrease 
in the percentage of train miles. This has been accomplished 
by increasing the average trainload to 800 tons. I believe 
the people are going to appreciate the situation confronting 
the carriers when they see how they have come to the front 
and what they have done to meet the national emergency and 
there will. be a disposition everywhere to give the railroads 
what they fairly deserve. 

J.-M. Davis, vice-president in charge of operation and 
maintenance, presided at the afternoon session. Plans for 
offsetting the increased expense incident to the Adamson law, 
relief of freight congestion, car supply and the welfare of em- 
ployees were discussed. 

On the closing day President Willard made a brief ad- 
dress appealing to industrial America to preserve the stand- 
ards of womanhood during the emergency which has made 
it necessary to place female operatives in positions formerly 
occupied by men. 

If it should come about that our American womanhood 
suffered indignities as a reward of the patriotic effort they 
are making to support the nation in the purposes of this war, 
we in America would be in a sorry plight for we would thus 
be confronted with a situation the seriousness of which would 
be second only to the losing of the war. * * * I have 
seen women in the various countries of Europe doing the 
roughest of work in the mines, in the fields and in indus- 
trial pursuits; but Americans have prided themselves that 
women occupied a nobler place in the code under which we 
live. American women are to be commended for stepping 
into the industrial gap created by the retirement of men an- 
swering the call of the country to arms. These women must 
be encouraged and the conditions of their employment must 
be made as agreeable as possible. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has more than 1,000 women in 
its employ filling places vacated by men. ‘Their entry into 
the ranks of transportation employees must be taken serious- 
ly,” said Mr. Willard, “and while it is somewhat early to 
predict all that women will accomplish we do know that they 
are rendering a good account to their employers. We shal! 
see to it on the Baltimore & Ohio that they are taken care of, 
that they have opportunities to live up to their traditions and 
that their comforts are provided for without the slightest em- 
barrassment.”” The Baltimore & Ohio Glee Club of 40 voices, 
under the direction of Hobart Smock, gave a concert at the 
closing session on Saturday evening. 











An Attractive Reinforced Concrete Highway Viaduct 


Lackawanna Bridge at Clark’s Summit Involves a Number 
of Interesting Features of Design and Construction 


, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western recently com-° 


pleted a reinforced concrete bridge over its tracks at 
Clark’s Summit, Pa., which has a total length of 390 

ft. and a width over all of 31 ft. 9 in. It consists of six 50-ft. 
and two 45-ft. concrete deck girder spans. Space is provided 
for a clear roadway of 24 ft., a 5-ft. sidewalk on the west 








Placing the Reinforcement in the T-Beams and Floor Slab 


side and the concrete railings. The bridge spans the three 
main tracks of the new line recently completed by the Lacka- 
wanna as well as the westbound slow freight track and one 
track of the old line which was left in place as an entrance 
track to the Clark’s Summit freight house. 

The bridge floor, which is the T-beam type was designed 





crete columns which in turn rest on concrete pedestals. The 
T-beams are stiffened over the bents and at the center of 
the spans, by transverse struts cast monolithic with them. 
At every third span a double column bent was used to pro- 
vide for contraction and expansion of the floor, depending 
upon the flexibility of the columns to take up the movement. 
This is a feature of the design and is more satisfactory in 
long spans than sliding joints, while it eliminates the neces- 
sity for transverse beams connecting the columns. Between 
these expansion joints the girders are continuous over the 
supports and are designed as continuous beams. 

In the T-beam floor, each beam is supported directly on a 
column so proportioned as to be just within the limits of the 
ratio of slenderness requiring the diameter of the columns 
to equal 1/15 of their height. The beams have a curved 
soffit, giving a pleasing architectural effect and counteracting 
the sagging at the center appearance common in beams of 
long spans when built level or on a straight line. The in- 
creased depth of the beams at the columns provides for the 
diagonal tension and the negative moment at the support 
where the T-beam effect is lost. 


CONSTRUCTION 


By referring to the photograph showing the completed 
bridge it can be seen that the tracks were placed in a cut at 
this location. In preparing the site for the structure, the 
knoll between the main line tracks and the westbound slow 
track was taken out by a steam shovel. The two bents on 
the left or north are founded on rock that was found close 
to the surface and the others rest on an earth foundation. 
In the latter case, the footings were designed for three tons 
per square foot. 

The footings were not placed at the same level and in 
order to make the column lengths the same for the 50-ft. 
spans, thus permitting the reusing of forms, pedestals which 
carry the columns were built up to the proper height. The 
pedestals on each side of the main track, which act as a 





The Completed Viaduct 


for a live load of 100 lb. per sq. ft. or a 10-ton roller plus 
25 per cent impact for both. The girders are 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide, spaced 4 ft. 6 in. face to face with variable depths 
‘and are covered by a floor,slab 8 in. thick spanning trans- 
versely. 

' The substructure consists of bents built of reinforced con- 


protection in the case of derailment, were placed about 61% 
ft. above the top of the rail and control the height of the 
others. 

In placing the falsework during the construction it was 
essential to span the main tracks without placing a support 
between tracks. For this reason old steel trusses were 
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brought in and used to support the centering. The forms 
for the columns were braced to the bents which carried the 
trusses. In the double column bents the space between columns 
is only 134 in. The columns were poured simultaneously and 
the form between the two consisted of two beveled boards 
which were wedged in place. To facilitate the removal of 
the forms the wedge was started just after the completion 
of the pouring. With the wedge started no difficulty was 
encountered in removing the forms. 

In placing the concrete floor, the run was continued with- 
out interruption for three spans or between expansion joints 
for one-half the width of the bridge. The bridge is on a 
3 per cent grade and the floor is drained through 2'%-in. 
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wrought iron pipes spaced 10 ft. apart. The floor is paved 
with 3 in. of asphalt which provides the necessary water- 
proofing. 

The concrete plant was located at the track level and a 
tower was provided for elevating the concrete to the forms. 
The 45-ft. spans were built first and after their comple- 
tion were utilized as a site for precasting the concrete fence 
panels. The concrete railing was erected by placing the 
panels and pouring the posts in place around the panels 
which project 3 in. into the posts. The bridge was built by 
the company’s forces under the direction of G. J. Ray, chief 
engineer of the Lackawanna, and L. L. Tallyn, division 
engineer. A. B. Cohen was in charge of the design. 


THE TRAIN DESPATCHER’S PART IN 
THE WAR 
By C. J. McDonald* 


By the organization of the Special Committee on National 
Defense of the American Railway Association (its “War 
Board”) we have in reality a continental railway system. 
One railroad, under one management, one set of tracks, one 
lot of power and equipment, and greater than all, just one 
purpose. The Commission on Car Service, act- 
ing under the War Board, is in continuous session at the 
Washington headquarters. It is directing the movement of 
equipment; regulating embargoes and release of cars, and at 
all times is keeping in close touch with the whole situation, 
changing as it does from day to day. The Gov- 
ernment will not, like that of England or Germany, have a 
separate branch of its organization conduct the system of 
transportation, but rather the United States Government has, 
ready for use, a system of railroads that has become so 
proficient that it is furnishing the highest class of freight 
and passenger service in the world. 

Will our great American Continental Railroad uphold the 
honor of the greatest railroad system in the world? It 





* From an_address delivered before the Train Despatchers’ Association, 
at Fresno, Cal., Tune 20. Mr. McDonald is assistant superintendent of 
transportation of the Southern Pacific, Pacific System, and also assistant 
to the chairman of the Western Department of the Railroads’ War Board. 
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must and it will. The railroads are keenly appreciative of 
the opportunity to demonstrate to the country at large the 
value in time of war of railroads with elastic management. 
The railroads of this country are on trial. It is up to you, 
and it is up to me, and it is up to every single individual 
employee to see that this continental system does not fail. 
It can not fail; the very life of our nation depends upon 
the success of the government. The time-worn phrase “An 
army travels on its stomach” has been brought up-to-date by 
General Joffre’s remark, “An army can progress only as its 
railroad facilities permit.” 

What can the train despatcher do? You can do a great 
deal. Your part in the war is right on your job of handling 
trains. The train despatcher is the superintendent’s lieu- 
tenant. You will by far serve your country better and more 
effectively on your job than you would by actual physical 
fighting in the trenches. You are going to handle the greatest 
volume of tonnage in history; every car is going to be of the 
highest importance. There is only one thing to do, gentle- 
men; we must change our standards, change the breadth and 
width of a day’s work for a freight car. Instead of handling 
only 16 tons, one car must carry twice the volume. You 
must speed up that car so that it will move faster. It 
moves fast enough when it is moving, but you must cut out 
lost motion. Get trains moving out of the ter- 
minal right on the call, keep them going; figure your meets 
just a little closer; see that passing tracks and sidings are 
kept clear, and don’t let your trains get caught outside of 
terminal by the legal limits. Do. your part, and do it just 
a little better tham you have ever done it before. 

The keynote of success is train loading. You have done 
well in train loading, very well, but with the future in pros- 
pect, you are going to have to materially increase that train 
load; it simply must be done. None of us have locomotives 
to spare and there is just one thing to do—increase the day’s 
work for the power we have. I have asked you to see that 
every engine on your division makes more than 75 miles a 
day. The nearer you come to actually doubling that daily 
mileage the better, but your efforts are not going to be very 
successful unless you accumulate that mileage with tonnage. 
Increase the train load just as much as it can be done. 

Your roundhouses and your shops are going to become 
more efficient; they are going to give you engines that are 
steaming better, engines that are not leaking, engines that 
can do a full day’s work any time they show up for call. 
The shop forces are just as anxious to contribute their efforts 
as you are. But the work that an engine does is entirely 
up to you, Mr. Despatcher. You are the one who can handle 
company material on trains that could not otherwise handle 
full tonnage; you are the one who will handle the company 
coal or company oil so as to fill up storage points at odd 
times without interference with regular traffic. 

The War Board may even ask for a number of your en- 
gines to be turned over to another railroad. Some of these 
orders you may not understand, but if you will comply fully 
and promptly with all of them, you may rest assured that 
you are helping the whole situation. Suppose you get an 
order to deliver ten engines to your neighbor, or fifty coaches, 
or something like that. You know that he already has 
more equipment than you have; but the thing you don’t know 
is that he may have a great military movement. , 

You know that our newspapers are not print- 
ing troop movements, and realizing the crafty enemy with 
which we have to deal, you also know how necessary it is to 
surround troop movements with secrecy. The despatcher 
must, of course, know all about such movements; the curious 
public is going to try to find out from you the details. Keep 
this in mind. Protect the troop movements the way our 
government wants them protected, by not letting information 
that may have harmful effects get out. Tell this to your 
train crews, too; they realize the harm that may come from 
information on troops getting out and they are glad to help. 





July 6, 1917 


HEAVIER CAR LOADING 


Rat~tway BusINEsSs ASSOCIATION 


An explicit system, with model blanks and forms, has 
been placed in the hands of shippers as an instrument for 
helping to win the war by cutting down waste in use of 
freight cars. It was designed by the Railway Business As- 
sociation, national organization of manufacturing, mercantile 
and engineering concerns which deal with the railroads. 

‘What the average commercial executive needs in this mat- 
ter,” said George T. Smith of Jersey City, Chairman of the 
association’s Freight Car Thrift Committee, “is a means of 
knowing definitely just what method his shipping depart- 
ment is using and just how the results compare with previous 
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load full if he will unless otherwise instructed by the con- 
signee. The consignee can usually induce full loading by 
abandoning the mercantile unit or the tariff car minimum 
and ordering goods in such lots that cars may be loaded to 
capacity. Correspondence between consignor and consignee 
is relied upon to promote adoption of full car lots as the 
basis of orders. 

“Our committee recognizes that commodities differ and 
that in some cases cubical capacity and weight capacity of 
the car are not equal. Shippers who are really interested 
in our proposed economy will naturally order of each com- 
modity a quantity that is a full load of that commodity in 
a car of given weight capacity, and test performance by that 
standard. 





form 8 299 


(Model from which shipper can adapt blank) 
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‘ 4+ WHERE COLUMN 7 IS MODIFIED AS SUGGESTED ABOVE COLUMN 8 SHOULD BE MODIFIED TO READ “REASON WHY CAR WAS NOT LOADED FULL.’ 

| BY THE CONSIGNOR OR INSTRUCTIONS BY THE CONSIGNEE TO UNDERLOAD. THE CONSIGNOR CAN INITIATE THE REMEDY BY LOADING FULLER IN THE ABSENCE OF CONSIGNEE’S INSTRUCTIONS, OR BY REQUESTING THE 


CONSIGNEE TO ORDER IN SUCH QUANTITIES AS WILL FACILITATE FULLER LOADING. 


= 


* WHERE COMMODITY IS OF SUCH CHARACTER THAT CUBICAL CAPACITY IS NOT APPROXIMATELY THE SAME AS WEIGHT CAPACITY, THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT WILL FIND IT ADVANTAGEOUS TO DESIGNATE FOR SUCH 
COMMODITY WHAT IS A FAIR FULL LOAD IN THIS CAR AND MODIFY THE HEADING OF COLUMN 7 SOAS TO READ “SHORT OF FULL LOAD, POUNDS.” 


THE REASON FOR UNDERLOADING OUT-BOUND IS EITHER NEGLECT 








periods and with results attained by others. The Railroad 
War Board, having undertaken to deal with whatever waste 
of rolling stock is chargeable to the roads, has appealed to 
shippers to co-operate. The Council of National Defense 
has suggested that the Railway Business Association might 
make a practical contribution and these forms are the method 
which we have worked out. 

“The industrial executive under this plan would hand his 


“Already car shortage has yielded to co-operation. The 
authorities at Washington, the Railroad War Board and the 
National Industrial Traffic League through appeals have 
aroused the enthusiasm and zeal of shippers. The danger 
is that preoccupation of executives with other matters and 
the natural tendency of verbal instructions to fade from the 
mind of the employee will permit a return of laxity. We 
hope that by installation of a routine such as we recommend 
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SIGNOR TO LOAD FULLER OR BY ORDERING IN SUCH QUANTITIES THAT FULLER LOADING IS FACILITATED 


® WHERE COMMODITY IS OF SUCH CHARACTER THAT CUBICAL @APACITY IS NOT APPROXIMATELY THE SAME AS WEIGHT CAPACITY, THE SHIPPING DEPARTMENT WILL FIND IT ADVANTAGEOUS TO DESIGNATE FOR SUCH 
COMMODITY WHAT IS A FAIR FULL LOAD IN THIS CAR AND MODIFY THE HEADING OF COLUMN 8 SOAS TO READ “SHORT OF FULL LOAD, POUNDS.’ 


THE REASON FOR UNDERLOADING IN-BOUND IS EITHER NEGLECT BY THE CONSIGNOR OR INSTRUCTIONS BY THE CONSIGNEE TO UNDERLOAD. 
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THE CONSIGNEE CAN INITIATE THE REMEDY BY REQUESTING COR- 








shipping department an instruction directing installation and 
use of performance records and monthly conference for check- 
ing results. 

“Two purposes are to be promoted—loading cars full 
and handling them promptly. Many shippers have tabu- 
lated credits, debits and demurrage charges. They will ‘find 
it a novelty to record under-loading. Some companies have 
made astonishing scores in this respect. The consignor can 


shippers can be sure that their co-operation for car thrift 
will be geared up permanently to the speed which the situ- 
ation requires. 

“Our battle cries are: 

“Hie who saves a pound of tractive power is fighting for 
his country and for the freedom of the world.’ 

““*Waste by any one of us in any sphere ‘is aid and com- 
fort to ‘the enemy.’ ” 
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SHoRT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTH 


The Short Line Railroad Association of the South of which 
Bird M. Robinson, receiver, Tennessee Railway, Oneida, 
Tenn., is president has issued a circular headed “Loading 
Uppers of Freight Cars.” The substance of the circular fol- 
lows: 

There is an enormous waste of car space yet to be cor- 
rected and it behooves each member line of this association, 
not to deliver to its connections any car unless it is loaded 
to the maximum. 

You are urged to impress upon shippers the importance of 
this matter, and get them in turn to take up with consignees 
and consumers and get them to order full carloads of com- 
modity regardless of minimum. 

You will find it helpful to examine the capacities of cars 
and check the loading, and by reducing same to percentages 
see how near you are getting to maximum efficiency in this 
regard. It is quite possible that the manner in which we load 
cars to our connections may have a bearing upon the number 
of cars made available to us. 

In the present crisis the passenger departments of trunk 
lines are agreeing to refuse extra sleeping cars, until all the 
uppers are sold. Let us fill the “uppers” of freight cars by 
utilizing every inch of car space available and thereby do our 
bit to win the war. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES FOR FARM PRODUCTS 

The Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued the following bulletin on the importance 
of heavy loading: “The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
daily receives from producers and distributors complaints 
of inadequate transportation facilities and appeals for 
assistance in securing cars. 

“The Executive Committee of the Special Committee on 
National Defense of the American Railway Association, 
under whose direction the operation of all of the railroads 
of the country is being co-ordinated in an effort to produce a 
maximum of national transportation efficiency, is endeavor- 
ing to secure from the railroads the most efficient use of 
cars. 

“The trade practice of placing an order for the tariff 
minimum weight of a given commodity is difficult to change 
in some cases, and it is recognized that small markets in 
many cases can not take a maximum carload of certain com- 
modities, but there are many ways in which shippers and 
distributors can get more work out of a car at the present 
time. 

“Shipping associations can pool the output of all their 
members and load cars of some commodities to full capacity 
for large markets. Wholesalers and carlot distributors can 
place orders for carloads of a greater quantity than was 
customary in the past. Shippers should load and unload cars 
within the shortest possible space of time, and every indi- 
vidual having to do with the diversion of cars in transit 
should reduce delay at diversion points to the lowest possible 
minimum. Against the increased value of a better market 
found while holding a car in transit must be balanced the 
loss due to deterioration of the product while the car is held 
and the sometimes greater loss of another shipper whose 
product spoils for lack of the car which the first shipper 
is holding. 

“Cars, packages, commodities, time in transit, and seasons 
are variable, and the department has no accurate data from 
which rules can be laid down as to the exact quantity of a 
given commodity of a certain degree of maturity which can 
be loaded into a given car for a definite haul to a particular 
market; but potatoes in strong, double-headed barrels loaded 
in well-ventilated box cars for destinations that can be 
reached within three or four days could be loaded safely con- 
siderably beyond the prescribed tariff minimum weights. 
Citrus fruits in many cases can be so loaded. Apples, espe- 
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cially when moving to storage points in the late autumn, 
should be loaded to the space capacity of the car. Laredo 
onions normally are loaded 464 crates to the car. Cars 
were very scarce for the abnormal crop of the present year 
and they were loaded as high as 800 crates to the car. It is 
well known, however, that the Texas onion crate is so con- 
structed as to.secure the maximum of ventilation in loaded 
cars. The fact that loading watermelons five deep. instead of 
four would reduce the number of cars necessary to move the 
crop by one-fifth, makes the experiment worth trying. A 
liberal use of straw underneath and between the melons, 
instead of merely sawdust underneath, and placing the 
larger melons at the bottom of the load would seem to make 
the plan feasible. 

“What has been said relates to perishable commodities. 
The case is simpler with nonperishables. Association users 
of fertilizers, packages, and package material should order 
cars of full maximum capacity loading whenever possible. 
Buyers and users of cotton could assist by ordering in lots 
of 100 bales instead of lots of 50 bales. 

“The present is a time for the closest co-operation of all 
interests for the most efficient utilization of cars and not a 
time to discuss relative responsibility for car shortage. One 
car used with the risk of damage from overloading is better 
than total loss of the commodity for lack of the one car in 
which to ship.” 

The Bureau of Markets is also co-operating with the rail- 
roads by bringing to the attention of shippers the importance 
of avoiding delays in unloading cars. Last week the bureau 
sent a telegram to all stations on its eastern and western 
circuits, embracing 20 important cities, stating that a serious 
shortage of cars for the handling of the cantaloupe crop is 
threatening the Imperial Valley in California and other 
western points where exceptionally large crops are waiting to 
be moved. It is stated that the loading in Pacific Fruit 
Express cars from California on June 23 and 24 totaled 897 
cars, which is unprecedented, but that Pacific Fruit Express 
officials advise that the average detention of cars at the 
principal eastern markets during the month of May, after 
cars had been placed on the team track for unloading, was 
four days. There was also some delay caused by shippers 
holding cars in outer yards for disposition. The bureau 
stated that receivers in all markets should co-operate with 
shippers and carriers in this extreme emergency by unloading 
all cars promptly, thus making them available for further 
use. Somewhat similar telegrams were sent to the various 
organizations of fruit jobbers asking them to bring the matter 
to the attention of their members. 


THE SECOND SIMPLON TUNNEL.—It was originally 
estimated that the second Simplon Tunnel would be opened 
to traffic on May 1, 1918, when the double track was to 
have been laid on Italian territory so far as Domo d’Ossola, 
or even beyond, but the war has so interrupted the work 
that it is impossible to give an approximate date at the 
moment. The Swiss military authorities suspended all work 
at the northern end from August 22, 1914, until February 
last, and although the works at the southern end have never 
been interrupted, Italy’s entry in the war materially reduced 
the number of workmen. Moreover, those available are all 
under 18 or over 42. By the end of last year 6.2 km. (3.85 
miles) had been bored at the northern end and 7% km. 
(4.66 miles) on the southern section, leaving 412 km. (2.8 
miles) still to be excavated. Assuming the present rate of 
progress to continue which is largely dependent on external 
circumstances—the northern section might be finished by 
the end of the present year and the southern portion at the 
end of August, 1918.- After that a great-deal of work would 
still remain to be done in the shape of track-laying and 
ballasting, laying the electric cables and telegraph and tele- 
phone wires, signalling and lighting. 
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July 6, 1917 


TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The thirtieth annual convention of the Train Despatchers’ 
Association of America opened on June 19 at the Hotel 
Fresno, Fresno, Cal. The weather was excessively hot all 
the week, but it was not unbearable even at the maximum 
temperature of 107 degrees F. Victor J. Imhoff, chief des- 
patcher of the Santa Fe at Fresno, presided at the opening 
session. Mayor W. F. Tuomey welcomed the delegates and 
was responded to by President Frank T. Felter of the associ- 
ation. ‘There were 42 members present at the opening; 26 
applications for membership were presented and 23 appli- 
cants were elected, most of them being present ‘The total 
registration, including wives, was 116, or about half the 
number usually present, this because of the difficulty of re- 
lieving men at this time. 

The report of Secretary J. F. Mackie showed total receipts 
of $3,091 and disbursements $3,599. The debit balance 
from the previous year was $93, so that the year’s operations 
showed a present debit balance of $601. The statement of 
membership showed a large number of lapses. There was 
some discussion as to the cause of this. Frank N. McPhee 
(Southern Pacific), attributed it largely to the fact that des- 
patchers generally failed to realize the value to them of the 
association, which had done much to enhance their import- 
ant position in the service and to increase the consideration 
in which they were held; but this is being done quietly and 
without ostentation and is not appreciated. Mr. McPhee 
believed that if despatchers could have one day of rest in 
seven, where now, as a rule, they work continuously, day 
after day, for 365 days in every year, less two weeks’ vaca- 
tion, in a vocation requiring unusually intense application, 
with no meal hour within their eight hours of duty, the serv- 
ice would be improved through the superior energy brought 
to bear on the work, with the recuperative effect of the one 
day of rest in seven restoring mental and bodily vigor. 

C. J. McDonald, assistant superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Southern Pacific, who had been delegated to 
represent President Sproule of that road at the convention, 
made an address on what train despatchers will be called 
upon to do during the war crisis. This address is noticed in 
another column. 

On Wednesday Howard Elliott, Inspector of Transporta- 
tion of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake, addressed the conven- 
tion on “Taking Railway Legislation by the Forelock,” in 
which he advocated preparedness to combat legislation ad- 
verse to railways, by railway men of all ranks, thus creating 
the public opinion which stands behind all legislation and 
supports or discountenances it. Mr. Elliott was warmly 
applauded and was given a rising vote of thanks. His 
address will be found on another page. 


DIscussION ON RULES 


The Train Rules Committee presented no report, lacking 
a quorum, but W. T. Quirk, Inspector of Transportation of 
the Santa Fe Coast Lines, submitted a series of questions 
for discussion, which discussion occupied the most of the 
afternoon of Wednesday and the forenoon of Thursday: 

(1) Should standard marker lamps on semi-automatic 
interlocking signals be made purple instead of red, in order 
that engineers need not have to pass a red signal in auto- 
matic territory? Subject left with committee on train rules. 

(2) A suggestion has been made proposing co-operation 
or union between the present joint train rules committee of 
this and the Superintendents’ Association and the like com- 
mittee of the Electric Railway Association, in order to the 
production of a code of train rules and order forms which 
should cover the requirements of both. The opinion of the 
convention was desired. The convention approved of con- 
ference with the Superintendents’ Association and the Elec- 
tric Railway Association on the subject by the train rules 
committee. 
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(3) A suggestion that Rules 210 and 211 be revised by 
requiring operators to underscore each word and figure on 
the lowest copy as first operator repeats. Mr. Mackie sug- 
gested that each operator except the one first repeating be 
required to give the “Q”’ response, certifying to the under- 
scoring. The convention approved the suggestions. 

(4) Two orders were submitted (A) “Eng 85 run psgr 
extra leaving A June 18 as follows with right over all trains 
except first class trains. Leave A 7 am arrive Z 2 pm.” 
(B) “Eng 86 run psgr extra leaving Z June 18 as follows 
with right over all trains. Leave Z 1 pm arrive A 7 pm.” 
It was decided that these were improper orders as regards 
the two trains running under them. 

(5) The question was asked, “Why was Example 3 of 
Form G dropped from the Standard Code?” No one knew. 
This example was by all despatchers considered very use- 
ful, free from hazard, if properly used, and in some form 
practically necessary. 

(6) Mr. Quirk said he understood it is becoming the prac- 
tice of some roads to include in the rules that train men are 
not required to observe the indication of the train order 
signal but that that is up to the engineer and fireman. 

No member present knew of any such rule. On all roads 
represented, conductors were held equally responsible with 
the engineer in the observance of signals. 

(7) As to permanent slow order boards: How many lines 
use permanent slow boards at bad curves, bridges, etc., and 
if more than one curve or bridge close together, how many 
are used; one for each curve or bridge or one to cover a 
series of these or other conditions? Or, is the matter gov- 
erned by special time-table rules, and, if only one board 
is used for a series of curves, etc., how would engineers know 
when they had passed out of the slow territory? Is there a 
“Resume speed” board .in connection with slow board? 

Mr. Hughes said the Sunset lines (Southern Pacific) 
used a permanent slow board placed on engineer’s side and 
a green board indicating “Resume speed” when out of slow 
territory. 

Mr. Felter: The New York Central sometimes places as 
many as three separate slow orders on one permanent board, 
prescribing the reduction of speed necessary in each case. 

(8) The question was asked “What methods have been 
adopted by your road to facilitate the movement of trains 
through yards? Do you relieve conductors of checking car 
numbers, getting waybills and all that? Responses indicated 
that many roads have yard clerks to check car numbers and 
get way bills ready for conductors. Responsibility for error 
in such cases falls upon the yard force. The Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Southern Pacific use this system. A resolution 
was adopted and sent to the Superintendents’ Association 
recommending simplification of conductors’ reports. 

(9) Question: What methods, if any, have been adopted 
to insure that conductor gets all the orders he signs for? 
It developed that on some roads the despatcher checks 
orders, by numbers, with the operator before their delivery. 
Others check clearance cards,. the despatcher giving his 
O. K. and recording the check. Mr. McPhee said his road 
(S. P.) required trainmasters, assistant superintendents and 
superintendents to make tests on engineers and conductors 
to see that they have orders for every number of order shown 
on clearance cards. 

SUNDAY Work 

Hugh McPhee, commercial superintendent of the Western 
Union at Los Angeles addressed the convention on Thurs- 
day afternoon. Mr. McPhee.is a former despatcher and is 
an honorary member. He told of the Western Union’s wel- 
fare work. Employees have the eight-hour day, based on 
26 days a month, with a vacation week to those in service 
for one year and of two weeks to those in service for two 
years or more. Men are'relieved of Sunday work in all de- 
partments after 1 p. m. wherever possible. Operators -have 
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airy rooms in which to work and the company divides with 
them all of the funds earned over six per cent in addition 
to various sick and disability benefits. The Western Union 
has found it more economical and productive of more 
efficiency to keep its employes well by shortening hours of 
work and granting these other privileges. He had no doubt 
that more liberal rest would materially increase the efficiency 
of despatchers. 

Adopting the report of a committee appointed to frame 
resolutions on Mr. McDonald’s address, the convention 
adopted resolutions pledging devotion to the cause of our 
country and to unremitting effort to attain every possible 
efficiency in that branch of railway service in which des- 
patchers are engaged. 

Secretary J. F. Mackie, in line with the discussion at the 
first session, offered a resolution in favor of the establishment 
of one rest day in each week, as conducive to greater efficiency 
during the remaining six days. This was adopted, and the 
officers of the Association were empowered to lay before the 
managements of the railways of the United States and Ca- 
mada “such representations as may result in securing for 
their despatchers one day of rest in each week without loss 
of pay.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, ‘Frank N. McPhee (So. Pacific), Bakersfield, 
Cal.; vice-president, Lee Rice (Southern), Greensboro, N. C. 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was selected as the place of meeting 
mext year and June 18 as the date. The following were 
elected honorary members: G. S. Waid (So. Pacific), J. A. 
Christie (A. T. & S. F.), C. J. McDonald (So. Pacific), 
Howard Elliott (L. A. & S. L.), and W. R. Scott (So. 
Pacific. ). 


STEEL FOR CARS AND LOCOMOTIVES A WAR 
NECESSITY 


“When the production of railroad cars and locomotives 
is interfered with because necessary steel is going to in- 
dustries producing pleasure automobiles, steel furniture, 
buildings for amusements, etc., the situation cannot continue,” 
says Weddill Catchings, chairman of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on Co-operation with the 
Council of National Defense. 

This statement will be found in War Bulletin No. 2 issued 
last Friday. An abstract of the bulletin follows: 


War REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements of iron and steel in the prosecution of 
the war can hardly be exaggerated. Figures cannot be 
given but the broad statement can be made that the utmost 
which can be produced is below the requirements of the 
United States government and its allies and of business 
closely related to the war. ‘This condition will continue; 
for, on the one hand, no substantial increase in production 
is anticipated—in fact, even maximum production from exist- 
ing facilities cannot be expected because transportation, labor 
and material conditions will interfere with the full opera- 
tion of plants—and, on the other hand, indications are that 
the war requirements will continue to increase. 

The direct requirements of the government for pig iron 
are relatively small, but the requirements for steel are 
enormous and iron is therefore required in corresponding 
quantities. Steel is needed in the war for ships, railroad 
cars and locomotives, rails, trucks, containers, etc. Further- 
more, there are the requirements for shells and other muni- 
tions work—requirements large in tonnage, far beyond what 
is generally supposed. In addition, business closely related 
to war, i. e., business producing government materials and 
supplies, the necessities of life and the materials for produc- 
ing the necessities of life, require steel in great quantities for 
buildings, machinery, tools, containers, etc. When all these 
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requirements are met little if any steel will be left for so- 
called general business. 


SuPPLY OF OTHER MATERIALS 


With no other metal is the condition as disturbing as with 
iron and steel. Even the supply of copper is not nearly so 
inadequate. Materials which can be used in substitution 
for steel are plentiful in comparison. Lumber may be ex- 
pected to meet all requirements and cement may be had in 
quantity for concrete work. While there may be delays in 
these cases a hopeless shortage does not exist. 

The course for business men to pursue is clear. Iron and 
steel should be used only when the requirement is unavoid- 
able. Every effort should be made to use wood and con- 
crete in place of steel whenever this can be done, and con- 
struction and development work requiring steel should be 
postponed wherever possible. 


OUTSTANDING CONTRACTS 


Apparently little will be gained by contracting ahead for 
steel. Experience today indicates that soon producers of 
steel must ship their product where required in connection 
with the war rather than on such contracts as they may have 
on their order books. When the production of railroad cars 
and locomotives is interfered with because necessary steel is 
going to industries producing pleasure automobiles, steel 
furniture, buildings for amusement purposes, etc., the situa- 
tion cannot be expected to continue. 


PRIORITY IN DISTRIBUTION 


Business men will probably make their plans in the ex- 
pectation that soon there will be established an order of 
distribution of steel, and that the wild scramble to enter 
orders for future delivery of steel will be ineffective. In 
fact it will occur to many, no doubt, that failure to recognize 
this situation may lead to unfortunate results. In a busi- 
ness requiring steel, if contracts are placed for future de- 
livery, not only for steel but for other materials, the manu- 
facturer may find that he cannot get the steel but can get the 
other materials. In this case he might find that he had on 
hand large quantities of materials which he could not use 
because he had no steel. 


LocaL SOURCES FOR MATERIALS 


In purchasing materials and supplies business men will 
doubtless consider the wisdom of returning, so far as pos- 
sible, to doing business locally. The extraordinary service 
being rendered by the railroads in connection with the war 
will limit general transportation service and put an end 
during the war to the condition which has developed during 
the past fifty years through the prompt and reliable trans- 
portation facilities afforded by the railroads. No longer can 
a man in Illinois rely upon Pennsylvania as a dependable 
source of supply for raw materials and equipment. For 
many commodities the railroads can no longer spare the 
equipment to bring distant points into close contact. Pur- 
chase must be made near at home wherever this can be done. 
The preference which must be given to shipments of iron 
and steel will soon make this situation of daily importance. 


INFORMATION FROM STEEL PRODUCERS 


For the particular information of those in the iron and 
steel business it may be said that the Council of National 
Defense wishes to hear from producers of iron and steel 
whenever output is limited through transportation difficulties 
or through business conditions. Furthermore, pending the 
establishment of some method of distributing steel output 
according to war needs, producers of steel may render real 
service by assisting those producing war work to secure their 
steel requirements. Not only will this help win the war, but 
will tend toward less disturbance in business when steel sup- 
plies are shut off from those industries engaged in unessential 
production. 











Taking Reivoud Lawmaking by the Forelock’ 


Incessant Educational Campaign Necessary to Defeat 
Vicious Legislation. Present Efforts in That Direction 





By Howard Elliott 
Inspector of Transportation of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 





HE whole gamut of railway legislation is well known 
to railway men. No feature of the business has 
escaped the attention of the lawmakers unless it be 

specifications for track and roadway, or dining car prices. 
Under “new business” one legislature may be considering 
a bill new to them, but “the minutes of the last meeting” 
of a neighboring legislature will undoubtedly disclose it, 
though perhaps in a different form. Railway bills have 
been codified by various bureaus and anyone may obtain a 
list of them, with arguments, so there is no excuse for not 
being prepared when the bills are presented, or for omitting 
the missionary work between campaigns. 


IMPROVED LEGISLATIVE METHODS 


In the last decade railways have changed radically their 
methods of handling legislative business. ‘Time was, not 
more than 10 years ago, when the “appearances” before 
commissions and legislatures were left to the railway attor- 
neys. Now lawyers are popularly presumed to be sharp, 
and try as they may, they cannot overcome the impression 
that they’ rely as much on the “sharp quillets of the law” 
as on the “rule of reason” to prove their points. It dawned 


Don’t hand to a legislator any argument more than one 
page long. No matter how difficult, boil it down until the 
main facts stand out boldly, and he can digest it while 
riding from his hotel to the state house. This may be the 
only time he has. 

Don’t mention the expense of complying with the law un- 
til all other arguments are used. Your opponents are going 
to say: “The corporations’ excuse is the almighty dollar. 
That’s the same objection the railways made to the air- 
brake, automatic coupler, and all progressive legislation.” 
Which, by the way, is untrue. The railways hesitated to 
adopt those things until they were sure of getting the best 
devices, and then they asked for time to install them in 
order that the expense and inconvenience of removing cars 
from service might be spread over a number of years. 

Don’t issue any unsigned statements. Either sign them 
“Special Committee on Relations of Railway Operation to 
Legislation,” or better yet, in the names of the committee- 
men. 

Don’t oppose vigorously any measures that affect others 
as much as they affect railways. Let the other fellows fight 
their own battles. We should not lay ourselves open to the 


; 
H upon a group of railway executives about the year 1907 charge of being obstructionists. 
| that the plan of sending practical operating and traffic men Don’t ask the constituent lines for any data that you can 
) to the commissions and legislatures was at least worth get along without. Our departments are now overworked, 
trying. So there was organized in Chicago the Special Com- and we must avoid calling on them for anything not abso- 
fF mittee on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation of lutely needed. 
} the American Railway Association—with a branch in each Don’t hesitate to call on individuals, chambers of com- 
: state—composed of general managers, superintendents of merce, boards of trade or commercial clubs to communicate 
| motive power, general freight agents and the like. These with members of the legislature endorsing our position. If 
] committees have done yeoman service in defeating obnoxious Our work between campaigns has been effective, they will 
laws, hurtful alike to the carriers and the public, they have be glad to do this. 
' been able to explain in language that could be understood Don’t work in the dark. Publish the fact. that a com- 
5 by the lay mind the complex and intricate matters under mittee Is at work, tell where it may be found, and invite any 





discussion, and the prejudice which formerly existed over 
the manner of conducting this work has, for the most part, 
disappeared. 


NEED For FuRTHER IMPROVEMENT 


But there is yet room for great improvement. I have been 
a member of such a committee in Utah for two terms, and in 
order to make the work still more effective, I offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

Invite into the organization such corporations as light and 
power companies, street and interurban railways, and per- 
haps other public utility corporations, having them pay a 
share of the expense. This will avoid duplication of work 
on bills in which all such companies are interested. The 
committee should be formed immediately after the Novem- 
ber election. A card index of the legislators should be kept, 
and the card should show previous education, business 
affiliations, and names of close friends. It is absolutely 
necessary that a representative of the committee be at the 
state house each day to keep track of bills and hearings, so 
that no bill shall be debated on the floor of the legislature 
until the railroads have been heard in committee. Commit- 
tees, however, are not required to hold public hearings and 
it is essential that they be asked for. It should also be re- 
membered that a perfectly innocent looking bill mav be 
amended to be most vicious. 





* From a copyrighted address before the Train Despatchers’ Association 
of America at Fresno, Cal., on June 20 


legislator or anyone else to use the committee room as a 
library of information on any topic concerning public utili- 
ties. Whenever a statement is handed to members of the 
legislature, publish it also in the papers as‘a paid adver- 


tisement. That practice has a psychological and moral effect 
that is astonishing. 


EXAMPLE OF ARGUMENTS 


In Utah at the last legislative session there. was introduced 
a bill limiting the number of cars in freight trains to 45. 
On behalf of the Special Committee on Relations of Rail- 
way Operation to Legislation, I issued the following state- 
ment and sent it to members of the legislature: 


Concerninc House Britt No, .12, 45-Car Freicut Trarn Limit 


“This bill will not do what it purports to do, prevent’ accidents. It will 
do exactly the opposite, increase them. Limiting trains to 45 cars means 
more trains; more trains more meeting points; more meeting points, more 
accidents; more accidents more personal injuries. Employees failed to 
show a single accident that was caused by the length of the train. More 
accidents occur with short trains than with long ones. Records prove it. 

‘Railway wages are controlled by the brotherhoods and. by Congress, 
railway rates by the commissions. Wages have gone up, rates down. 
The only flexible method railways have to economize is by cheapening the 
cost of transportation. This they have done through long trains. 

**Millions have been spent by Utah railways in more powerful locomotives, 
stronger bridges, better cars, and in reducing and straightening grades and 
curves, to permit handling long trains, This law would make obsolete 
and of no use these millions which have been spent to do what this law 
would prevent them from doing. 

“This law would work untold hardship on the public. Stock shippers, 
grain shippers, ore shippers, and wool shippers, would have to hold their 
shipments until trains with less than 45 cars came along. It would produce 
locomotor «ataxia in’ the commercial system of the state. 
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“The advocates of the bill say it would promote the safety of the public. 


The bill says so, too. Public safety is well cared for now. The Salt Lake 
Route, for instance, has not killed a passenger in a train accident any- 
where on its lines for 10 years, and in Utah, never. The other lines have 
nearly, if not quite, as good a record. This bill, by making more trains, 
would increase accidents and loss of life. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission investigates thousands of accidents 
every year. Not once in their reports do they make this statement or any 
statement to the same effect: ‘If this train had been shorter, the accident 
would not have occurred,’ Employees have never suggested to their superior 
officers that trains be shortened as 2 means for preventing accidents. 

“If such a regulation promoted safety the railways would eagerly adopt 
it. None is more anxious to make operation safe than they. If guided 
by no other consideration than that of avoiding the expense of accidents, 
they would do everything in their power to prevent them. 

“Working on railways in Utah is very much easier than it used to be, 
and the men are very much better paid than any other workmen of the 
same class, Some of them draw more than $300 a month, and the average 
is far higher than that of the professors in our oldest university, Harvard. 
This bill should properly be styled: ‘An act to increase accidents on rail- 
ways, to increase the expenses of railways and the public, and to prevent 
development of the state.’ ” 


The bill was killed. 


MISSIONARY WorK BETWEEN CAMPAIGNS 


By sending practical railway men, instead of lawyers, to 
the legislatures, much of the odium against the “railway 
lobby” has been removed. But legislators still continue 
to present vicious bills and the remedy for the present plight 
of the railways is not to be found in legitimatizing or mak- 
ing respectable our legislative efforts. We must go further 
and take railway laws by the forelock and get back to the 
atmosphere in which those laws are conceived. By going 
direct to the people, we can not only explain to them the 
workings of any proposed law, but we can, in most cases, 
ascertain the conditions which give birth to the demand for 
the laws and remedy those conditions before they are made 
the subjects of legislative action. 





WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 2, 1917. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION REORGANIZATION 
Britt PASSED 


The House on June 27 passed the bill to increase the 
membership of the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
seven to nine members and to authorize it to organize into 
divisions, but without the amendment added by Senator 
Smith when the bill passed by the Senate to require the com- 
mission to suspend all advances in rates against which a 
protest is filed. Representative Sims proposed a similar 
amendment in the House but it was disapproved by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and was 
rejected without a division. 

The enlargement of the commission is to be accomplished 
by the appointment of two additional commissioners, one 
for a term expiring December 31, 1921, and one for a term 
expiring December 31, 1922. The commission is authorized 
by its order to divide its members into as many divisions as 
it may deem necessary, which may be changed from time to 
time. -Any commissioner may be assigned to and may serve 
upon such division or divisions as the commission may di- 
rect and the senior in service of the commissioners consti- 
tuting any of the divisions shall act as chairman. In case 
of vacancy in any division the chairman of the commission 
or any commissioner designated by him for that purpose may 
serve temporarily. The commission may by order direct that 
any of its work, business or functions may be assigned or 
referred to any of the said divisions for action and may by 
order at any time amend, modify, supplement or rescind any 
such direction. The divisions are authorized to act for the 
commission “subject to review and approval by the commis- 
sion, and application therefor may be made by any of the 
parties affected thereby.” The language of the bill on this 
point is 4s follows: 

“In conformity with and subject to the order or orders 
of the commission in the premises, each division so consti- 
tuted shall have po-er and authority by a majority thereof 
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to hear and determine, order, certify, report, or otherwise 
act as to any of said work, business, or functions so assigned 
or referred to it for action by the commission, and in respect 
thereof the division shall have all the jurisdiction and pow- 
ers now or then conferred by law upon the commission, and 
be subject to the same duties and obligations. Any order, 
decision or report made or other action taken by any of 
said divisions in respect of any matters so assigned or re- 
ferred to it shall have the same force and effect, and may be 
made, evidenced, and enforced in the same manner as if 
made or taken by the commission as a whole, provided, 
however, that the action of any division shall be subject to 
review and approval by the commission, and application 
therefor may be made by any of the parties affected thereby. 
The secretary and seal of the commission shall be the sec- 
retary and seal of each division thereof.” 

In all proceedings before any division relating to the rea- 
sonableness of rates or to alleged discriminations, not less 
than three members shall participate in the decision and in 
all hearings relating to the valuation of railway property not 
less than five members shall sit in the hearing and partici- 
pate in the decision. The Senate bill provided that seven 
members should participate in valuation hearings and also 
required three members to sit’ in hearings pertaining to 
rates. This was amended after Representative Esch had 
pointed out that it would require the commissioners to travel 
all over the United States taking testimony which is now 
taken by examiners, or that most of the hearings would have 
to be held in Washington. 

The provision increasing the salary of the secretary of 
the commission from $5,000 to $7,500 per year was de- 
feated in the House, as it was in the Senate. 

In its report recommending the passage of the bill, the 
House committee presented figures showing the enormous 
increase in the work of the commission, saying that the work 
at present is so onerous and diversified that it is impossible 
for the commissioners to give personal attention to the vari- 
ous cases and complaints filed and that there is occasionally 
discontent and criticism that the cases cannot receive the 
personal attention of the commissioners themselves, but have 
to be heard and passed upon by agents and examiners. It 
was stated that the idea of the commissioners was that they 
should have a division on tariffs, a division on safety ap- 
pliances, a division on accounting, a division on valuation 
and other divisions. 

Referring to the Hoke Smith amendment to make suspen- 
sion mandatory in case of a protest, the committee said it 
had considered that general subject several times without 
being able to conclude that the proposition was wise or prac- 
ticable. If all advances were to be arrested by act of Con- 
gress and the commission were compelled to hold a hearing 
and investigate every proposed rate it would involve such 
a deluge of work as to paralyze the commission and nullify 
all the benefits sought to be derived by adding two members. 
It was stated that the commission itself has recommended 
a measure for establishing rates and practices as of a speci- 
fied date as reasonable for the part with the provision that 
no change can be made therein subsequent to that date ex- 
cept upon order of the commission. The report suggested 
that possibly in conference between the two houses an agree- 
ment could be reached somewhat in line with this suggestion 
and a icntative provision to thus effect was suggested, pro- 
viding that rates, rules, practices, etc., as of January 1, 
1915, except such as have been subsequently reduced, shall 
be regarded as just and reasonable and that no change 
should be made therein except upon order of the commis- 
sion. Tle committee said, however, that the subject is too 
important for hasty action without mature and deliberate 
consideration. 

Chairman Adamson of the committee, Representative Esch 
and others strongly advocated the passage of the bill and 
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the principal debate, except as to the Sims amendment, was 
on minor provisions. In opposing Sims’ amendment Mr. 
Esch called attention to the fact that during 1916 there was 
filed with the commission 107,057 tariffs, many of them in- 
cluding hundreds of individual rates. Under the proposed 
amendment anybody feeling himself aggrieved could force 
a suspension, notwithstanding the fact that the commission 
as a result of the evidence in its own records, and all prior 
decisions in similar cases, might almost off-hand determine 
that the rates should be allowed. If the amendment be- 
came a law, he said, there will be many claim attorneys 
seeking the opportunity by a mere protest to start a formal 
proceeding. Representative Moore pointed out that the 
amendment would enable any individual in the United 
States, possibly some blackmailer, to automatically suspend 
rates. 

In reply to the arguments of Representative Sims and 
others in favor of making the suspension mandatory, Mr. 
Adamson said that while he believed the commission 
would suffer before Congress and before the country if it 
should permit the proposed 15 per cent advance to go into 
operation without suspension, he believed it would be a 
much more severe blow to the commission for Congress to 
anticipate such action in advance and “strike them this 
legislative blow.” The chief issue presented, he said, is 
“shall Congress permit the commission to continue to exer- 
cise its discretion as to suspending rates or will Congress 
take that out of their hands and make it mandatory?” Mr. 
Adamson said he had never doubted that the commission 
would suspend the rates and that to pass the Sims amend- 
ment would be little short of impeachment in advance of 
action.’ Mr. Adamson and Mr. Sims made it plain that they 
were opposed to the freight advance and received consid- 
erable applause when they said so. Mr. Adamson pointed 
out that the bill must go to conference and that the confer- 
ence could hardly be concluded before the issuance of the 
rate decision. ; 

The possibility of the discontinuance of the valuation 
was suggested by Representative Moore, who asked if the 
commission would not be able to do the necessary work 
without additional members if Congress were to take away 
from them the work of valuation. Mr. Adamson suggested 
that the valuation work probably will be entirely suspended 
during the war because of the uncertain values. It is im- 
possible to arrive at any permanent value, he said. Mr. 
Moore said Congress continues to appropriate money for the 
purpose and the country needs the engineefs and trained 
men who are in the valuation service for military service. 
To this Mr. Adamson replied that he did not think Con- 
gress will continue to appropriate money for the purpose 
during the war and that, according to his understanding, it 
is not necessary for Congress to take any action. 

At the commission’s office it was stated that the commission 
could no more discontinue the valuation which Congress 
has ordered and for which it has made appropriation for the 
ensuing fiscal year than it could discontinue its regular work 
without a direction from Congress. The commission has 
received a number of inquiries on the subject, to which it 
has replied that it knows of no intention to discontinue the 
valuation. 


SENATE Passes DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL 


The Senate on June 27 passed the “daylight saving” bill, 
providing that at 2:00 a. m. of the last Sunday in April of 
each year, the standard time shall be advanced one hour and 
at 2:00 a. m. of the last Sunday in September of each year, 
the standard time shall be returned to the mean astronomical 
time of the degree of longitude governing each time zone. 
The bill also provides for legalizing the present standard 
time system of the United States, which was adopted at the 
nstance of the railroads in 1883, but which has not had 
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the authority of law except by action of some state legis- 
latures or local ordinances. It provides for the present five 
time zones, whose limits shall be fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, having regard for the convenience 
of commerce and the existing junction points and division 
points of common carriers, and .the. commission’s orders 
may be modified from time to time. The effective date pro- 
posed is January 1, 1918. It was stated that the railroads 
had made the only opposition to the bill, on the ground of 
the inconvenience caused by the effect on the schedules of 
trains en route at the time of the change. 


AGREEMENT TO REDUCE BITUMINOUS COAL PRICES 


Tentative reductions in prices of bituminous coal, to be- 
come effective on July 1, were agreed upon in conferences 
between the coal operators and government officials at Wash- 
ington on June 28, but a controversy has arisen which 
threatens the plan agreed upon. Following the conferences 
held with the government officials earlier in the week, at 
which it was decided that committees of coal operators 
should fix the prices, a question was raised as to the legality 
of such a plan and a new resolution was adopted providing 
that committees of seven for each coal producing state and 
an additional committee of seven appointed by the represen- 
tatives of the anthracite industry, should confer with the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Committee on Coal Production of the Council of 
National Defense, to the end that production be stimulated 
and plans be perfected to provide adequate means of distrib- 
ution. These committees were also to report forthwith to the 
Secretary of the Interior, the trade commission and the coal 
committee the costs of and the conditions surrounding the 
production and distribution of coal in each district, and 
were authorized, in their discretion, to give assent to such 
maximum prices of coal f. 0. b. cars at mines in the various 
districts, as might be named by Secretary Lane, the trade 
commission and the coal committee. After the legal question 
had been raised it was proposed that the responsibility for 
the actual fixing of prices should be placed on the govern- 
ment. The tentative reduction in prices on July 1 was 
proposed by Secretary Lane to be effective until the investi- 
gation into costs and conditions warrants an increase or re- 
duction in the tentative prices. The tentative prices do not 
affect contracts or sales made before July 1. In most cases 
the prices fixed were from $3.00 to $3.50 per ton, the price 
to the government to be 50 cents less. The reductions range 
from $1 to $5 a ton. 

The status of the agreement was thrown into uncertain- 
ty, however, on June 30 when the Secretary of War, as pres- 
ident of the Council of National Defense, repudiated the 
agreement, saying that the prices fixed were excessive and 
that the committee had no power to fix prices. 

Tentative maximum prices for anthracite coal had already 
been made by the anthracite operators in co-operation with 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Representative Sims of Tennessee has introduced a res- 
olution, H. J. Res. 111, to authorize the President when- 
ever, in his judgment, it shall be necessary for the efficient 
prosecution of the war, to direct coal and coke producers to 
sell their produce only to the United States, and also author- 
izing the President to direct any or all railroads, ships or 
boats engaged in coastwise or inland lake or river trade and 


_ all other common carriers in the United States, to be operated 


as a unit on government account under direction and control 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, under such rules 
and regulations as the commission shall prescribe. The 
bill prescribes that the owners shall be paid a compensation 
equal to the average annual net amount earned for the five- 
year period prior to June 30, 1916. Such direction and 
control shall continue for the period of the war and not to 
exceed one year thereafter. 
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At a meeting of the executive committee of the Railway 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago, June 11, the 
convention of the association for this year was canceled. 


The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis has made an ad- 
vance of about 10 per cent, taking effect June 15, in the pay of 
all employees, except general officers, who have not recently re- 
ceived advances. About 4,000 persons will be affected. 


In serious riots at East St. Louis, Ill, on July 2, started by 
the lawless acts of men and women who objected to the importa- 
tion of large numbers of negro laborers from the south, the 
freight house of the Southern Railway and 100 loaded freight 
cars, standing on that company’s tracks, were destroyed by fire. 
Much other property was also burnt up. 


Returns for May for 72 roads, operating 103,000 miles, made 
public by the Interstate Commerce Commission on July 3, show 
an increase in net revenue per mile from $457 to $466, but a de- 
crease for five months from $2,063 to $1,949. The western roads 
show an increase for the month, but the eastern, southern and 
western districts all show a decrease for the five months. 


Reports received by the bureau of construction and repair of 
the Navy Department, state that the shipments of steel for gov- 
ernment uses from the Pittsburgh district for May amounted to 
69,112,141 pounds. Of this the Carnegie Steel Company shipped 
63,542,930 pounds and other companies 5,569,211 pounds. This 
is more than the six months’ record of such shipments under 
normal conditions. 


The secretary of the Canadian Northern Railway Patriotic 
Association announced recently that during January, February, 
March and April this year the association collected and con- 
tributed to the Canadian Patriotic Fund $24,554. The asso- 
ciation has now been thoroughly organized throughout the sys- 
tem from Quebec to Vancouver, and it is anticipated that the 
returns for the next four months will be even more favorable. 


The Louisville & Nashville has made arrangements to buy a 
large quantity of goggles to supply every man in its shops in 
Kentucky. Now, if the men do not wear the glasses, after the 
employer furnishes them, they must: themselves bear the risk 
of injuries, which could have been prevented by wearing glasses. 
Under the Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation law credits are 
given on the basic risk rates on liability insurance where em- 
ployers adopt safety first measures. One of these credits is in 
connection with the furnishing of goggles. 


In a safety bulletin recently issued by R. C. Richards, chair- 
man of the central safety committee of the Chicago & North 
Western, an appeal is made to employees not to take chances 
by violating safety regulations. The circular says in part: 
“Get after the chance-takers and teach them to be careful or 
drive them out of the service before, and not after, some one is 
killed or injured. It may be you. During the six years ending 
December. 31, 1916, 85 per cent of the deaths and injuries to 
North Western men were caused by dangerous or thoughtless 
practices.” 


The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations, July 25, for the positions of junior mechanical en- 
gineer, junior signal engineer, junior structural engineer and 
junior telegraph and telephone engineer. All of these exam- 
inations are for positions in the department of valuation, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Applicants must be between 
21 and 36 years old. They must have had five years’ experience 
for the first grade and three years for the second grade; and 
numerous other conditions are imposed. Salaries, for grade 2, 
from $720 to $1,080; and for grade 1, from $1,200 to $1,680. 


A. J. Earling, president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
has presented a copy of Elbert Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia” 
to each of the members of the St. Paul company of the Third 
Reserve Engineers, who will leave for France this summer to 
operate railroads at the front. 


On the cover of the booklet is a 
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print of the American flag in colors, under which is the following 
quotation from President Wilson’s war message: “The world 
must be made safe for democracy. Its peace must be planted 
upon the tested foundations of political liberty.” The text is 
prefaced by Mr. Earling’s own message to the men: “In wish- 
ing the officers and employees of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul God-speed as they depart for the front, it is my sincere 
wish that each and every one may have the opportunity of de- 
livering that message to Garcia and safely return to the happiness 
of his home with the consciousness of having been ready and a 
realization that the hero of the war was the man who delivered 
the message when called upon.” 


The Secretary of War, according to an announcement by the 
War Department, has taken a hand in the controversy between 
the Louisville & Nashville and Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany as to the right of the latter to maintain its line along the 
right of way of the road. Recently the railroad announced that 
it would not tolerate the Western Union wires on its road and 
it was understood that orders had been given to gangs of work- 
men to chop down the poles. The Secretary of War despatched 
a message to the heads of the two companies informing them 
that they would be expected to come to a peaceable and prompt 
agreement. Otherwise, he intimated, the telegraph line would 
be taken over and operated by the government in such a way as 
to make interference impossible. 





Priority Bill Passed by House of Representatives 


The house on June 29 passed with very little debate the priority 
bill, giving the President power to direct that such traffic or 
such shipments as may be essential to the national defense and 
security shall have preference or priority in transportation by 
any common carrier. As passed by the House, the bill contains 
amendments proposed by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce which will necessitate a conference before the 
bill goes to the President for his signature. At the suggestion 
of Representative Sims, an amendment was added to include the 
provision struck out by the Senate, to provide that nothing in 
the section prohibiting obstruction of interstate or foreign com- 
merce shall be construed to affect the provisions of the Clayton 
law applying to organized labor. 


Green for Proceed on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad announces that on June 28 the 
use of green lights (in place of white) for the proceed indi- 
cation at night in semaphore signals, and yellow (in place of 
green) for caution, was made universal throughout the com- 
pany’s lines east of Pittsburgh. Much delay has been experienced 
in making this change because of difficulty in getting materials. 
Corresponding changes have been made in the marker lights 
carried on the rear of passenger and freight trains; in switch 
lamps, slow signs, hand lamps, etc. 


The Western Union on the Pennsylvania 


The contract between the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
and the Postal Telegraph Cable Company for the handling 
of commercial messages, which has been in effect since July 
1, 1902, expired last Saturday night. The Postal will con- 
tinue to operate independent public offices with its own 
forces at certain large stations, including New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh; also at 
Union Station, Washington, which is controlled jointly by 
the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio. Arrangements 
have been made by which the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany will also open independent offices to be operated by its 
own forces in the stations at New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. A Western Union office 
already exists at Union Station, Washington. 

At other stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad the railroad 
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company will henceforth act as agent of the Western Union 
instead of the Postal. 

It is not contemplated that the Western Union will erect pole 
lines on the Pennsylvania’s right of way. Such wires and 
cables as the Western Union may require in connection with 
the acceptance of commercial messages from the various stations 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad will be strung on the pole lines, 
or placed in the conduits of the railroad company. A new 
agreement is now being negotiated with the Postal Company, by 
which that company will retain its wires and cables on the 
poles and in the conduits of the railroad company. 


Final Returns on the Liberty Loan 
The railways’ campaign for subscribers to the Liberty Loan 
resulted in 241,280 subscribers for a total of $20,027,966 in bonds, 
says the report which has just been received by participating 
roads from the Liberty Loan Committee of Railroads. The list 
of subscribers by roads follows: 


Report oF [Liserty LoAN SUBSCRIPTIONS 











Individuals Amount 
Abilene & Southern .......cce-ccecceeee 23 $65,500 
Alabama & Vicksburg ......-. ye cececces ‘ oe 36,000 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic........- ie 20,400 
Atlanta & West Point ....----e.eeeeeeees 200 25,000 
Atlantic Coast Lines ..... ..-sceeeerees 1,819 729,350 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..........-- aa — 
Augusta Southern ........cccccccceseces 
Saline De WUD cc iscca emcees is ineia s'sinie's 4,940 397,300 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal...... 89 8,050 
Bangor & Aroostook ...... er a ersten Mraarwa 455 40,550 
ace MI og dhs Sonia vee eweisasass 6,222 322,250 
suffalo & Susquehanna.......-+..-. 999 49,150 
Buffalo Creek Railroad..........-- 123 7,850 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh... ea 3,390 275,650 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio........ cs 695 57,400 
Central of Georgia....-scsssccccsccveece mae 63,150 
Central R. R. of New Jersey..........-- 1,050 87,900 
Central Vermont <<< sccccccccccsseccese 725 45,000 
Charleston & West Carolina...........-- 191 16,950 
Chesapeake & Ohio .......cceesssceeeees 3,500 350,000 
Chicago & Alton. .....-cccccccessescoens inde 11,650 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............+-- 475 50,000 
Chicago & North Western........+-+-e0- 1,776 128,250 
Chicago & Western Indiana..........--. 427 38,150 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ 163 21,500 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........... 1,424 152,960 
Chicago Great Western ....... ae ee an 75,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 2,090 217,000 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.. = 44,400 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Western........- 211 25,000 
Phetaware & TIGGsG8 26.66 cc0ccccccccssses 7,367 510,200 
Delaware, cay He 5 ee eee 16,886 ere 
East Tennessee & West Nort arolina... asatek i 
AM varatalaetcin Sawiawis nie wale a/olewl nee 5-4-8) 14,103 1,005,870 
ee Perr ee ree 436 49,85 
Fort Smith & Western..........-++-+0+ eee 19,200 
Georgia & Florida. ....cvccccccssevcccess 45 4,000 
Georgia Railroad .....ccccccccccccsscccs 375 56,900 
Creme PUNE, 55 a.c.a'Wi0'ss0. 600-0 0:0'0:6 0:0'0'0 9.5% 1,850 153,650 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern.............+-. inate 30,000 
Hocking Valley ....... tavuictaheca tac ese ees 150 30,000 
BN ee rere 596 61,900 
Kansas City Southern ......cseeeseeeee 931 104,750 
Lakeside & Marblehead............-+2++- inte 3,00 
eS SO ae ee 9,768 701,050 
Louisiana & Arkansas.........scccccccee 157 _ 
Louisville & Nashville ......-.eceeeseeee 5,654 490,200 
ES err rr ee 108 27,750 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..........00- poe ae 60,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 913 90,150 
Misscuri & North Arkansas........-+.-+. 107 9,350 
Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf........-...-.. 68 5,200 
Missouri Pacific ....cccccccceecs to eeeeeee 300 19,000 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis....... 1,399 119,000 
ee errr ee ase 5,000 
New Mexico Central ........sceeeeeeee 50 2,450 
Nevada-California-Oregon .....--.--++--- ae 50 
New York Central Railroad ........... - 19,312 1,345,150 
Wemtant Wy GE 6 even cc eeegiacecnsens 860 66,30 
Michigan Central .ccciccccccc cece tee 4,448 335,950 
Cc. €. ©. & St. Lous Ry 2,448 192,200 
Cincinnati Northern ..... 137 14,800 
Lake Erie & Western . 706 51,300 
Toledo & Ohio Central . 269 22,850 
Kanawha & Michigan .. Sails 86 10,550 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie..... si ararehe es meh eacate 435 28,600 
Indiana Harbor Belt ....0cscevcssvecose 327 29,100 
Total New York Central Lines....... 29,028 2,096,800 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.......... 1,525 115,500 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 327 26,950 
New York, Ontario & Western.......... 207 21,250 
TEESE Wh. SRN, as cise sc veecsanees 2,074 251,800 
ee ee ree 1,358 116,000 
a eer ere ete 2,335 180,400 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......0..00ssee0 52,510 3,378,350 
PemMa RIS LANES ac ose voc ee cess websie 6,220 597,200 
Pennsylvania System—Total ....... 58,730 3,975,550 
a NI 555s 9 ah aes + ale Ew RR 974 a 
Philadeiphta & Reading ........ceessess 5,588 398,450 
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Pisared B BSOAWMGE. «csc ccssccdwcves 39 5,600 

paneh, Acme.& Pacihic. ..6scccresscree 53 5,300 

ichmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac... 222 14,500 
St, Lewis-San FraMcises 0000 scccccscsscs 718 131,150 
SE LOU SOULNWESIETH cece ese ceuseses 744 63,900 
BO AI ie cc 45's seencdsed.eoedees 169 12,900 
ee EO rere 13,168 1,319,000 
ee eee ee 4,343 293,850 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle............. wis 60,100 
Terminal Railroad of St. Louis.......... 766 52,950 
Toledo, Peoria & Western...........+00. 118 18,400 
MI 95 is. alc .a's. ble a> > Slag outs 46 2,250 
NI I anos ck ase haa ere we IS 1,296 99,100 
TUES: © DPA WOER «6. oiewnccsctervinseewe 146 12,100 
Union Pacific Systetiess..s cs. ccc'sseese 15,693 1,626,650 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific.......... 638 58,650 
IMEEM gh oacig Sirens a alah chid yea ar 4 OME 128 »300 
NE Gino 85 SRG eis eb eGaws apne whee eee 670 67,200 
PNET REESE 555 oon none atk wines leek 0 60s en 100 
Weath. Mineral Wells & Northern....... 18 900 
WMNOEOT. BEROSINNG 6c 5.6660 400 60:44 Ha0es,si0% 1,108 69,500 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. .......csccsccces seth 20,000 
NE a5 9510700 4.0 v Sa nivie-s.0 out e 346 120,600 
Be er eee 563 43,300 

Total individuals subscribing.............. 241,280 
Total amount subscribed...........0..000. $20,027,966 





Discouraged and Amazed 


Samuel] Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, in a statement is- 
sued last week regarding the decision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the 15 per cent advance freight rate case, 
said: 

“I am amazed at the reasoning and discouraged by the con- 
clusions. The Eastern railroads are the great terminals for the 
whole country, and absolutely require the 15 per cent increase 
immediately. The Pennsylvania System is indicative of con- 
ditions on the railroads in eastern territory, and its operations 
verify the estimates made for the commission. The five months 
ending with May show an increase of about 9 per cent in gross 
earnings, but a decrease of about 27 per cent in net operating 
income, or nearly $10,500,000, compared with 1916. Costs of 
labor and materials are still rising, especially fuel coal, which 
will be increased by several millions over what was estimated 
in the rate case. 

“Notwithstanding all the railroads are doing in co-operation 
with the government (and no other interests are doing more), the 
country will realize that there will probably be more congestion 
next fall and winter than it has heretofore experienced. We 
are bending every effort to meet that situation, but instead of 
putting the railroads in a position where they can give sub- 
stantial assistance by additional facilities and equipment, their 
credit will be seriously limited by this decision, and the country 
at large must of necessity suffer. 

“The commission estimates a return of only 4.89 per cent 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, on the road and equipment 
provided for public use by the Eastern railroads, and yet de- 
clines to grant a reasonable increase in rates. What credit or 
progress can be based on any such inadequate return? The 
experience of the weak condition of the railroads for five years 
prior to 1916, with practically no new mileage constructed, and 
insufficient terminal facilities, is utterly ignored. I dislike to 
criticize any governmental decision, but the people should know 
why it is impossible to provide adequate facilities and service, 
which are imperatively required for this growing country, and 
eraser understand how unjustly the Eastern railroads are being 
treated.” 





Investors’ View. Will Test the Government’s Action 


A. H. Smith, president of the New York Central Lines, issued 
a statement on the rate advance decision, saying that until the 
details could be checked it would be impossible to say what 
increased revenue will be received by the New York Central 
Lines. Continuing, he said: 

“The application for increased rates as presented was, in our 
opinion, conservative, and did not nearly meét the added ex- 
penditures placed upon us. The railroads of this coun- 
try require a continuing outlay for betterment and enlargement. 
The unusual conditions of today are bringing up hourly many 
problems requiring large expenditures of money on capital ac- 
count. Such money must be had from the investing public. If 
the people who have it to invest will accept the judgment ren- 
dered by the commission and provide the money, very well. 
Their action will then support the view of the government’s com- 
mission. That will be the test. . . .” 
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July 6, 1917 


One Road Taken by the Government 


The War Department announces that the Hoboken Shore 
Railroad shas been taken over by the Government. This road is 
one mile long, from Hoboken, N. J., north to Weehawken, with 
about 8 miles of track. It is used exclusively for freight. The 
War Department proposes to extend the tracks southward a 
short distance to reach the docks of the German steamship lines. 

The president of the road is Charles D. Boyles, Hoboken N. J. 





War Taxes 


The revised war revenue bill carrying the proposed excess 
profits tax on corporations, including railroads, was completed 
by the Senate finance committee on Monday and reported to the 
Senate on Tuesday. The excess profits tax is graduated from 
12 to 50 per cent on net income in excess of the average net in- 
come for the pre-war years 1911, 1912 and 1913, with an exemp- 
tion of $5,000. The 12 per cent rate applies on taxable profits 
up to 15 per cent of the normal profit. The proportion between 
the excess profits and the net income in each case is to be de- 
termined by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by him with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. If during the pre-war period the 
net income was less than 6 per cent on the average capital em- 
ployed the proportion of taxable income may be determined either 
on the basis of the profits of representative corporations in a 
similar business or by deducting 6 per cent from the net in- 
come during the taxable year, at the option of the tax-payer. 
Capital is defined as “the fair average value of the assets ac- 
tually invested. and employed” less the “average amount of the 
liabilities incurred in respect to such trade or business.” 

In addition to the income taxes imposed by the act of Sep- 
tember 8, 1916, as amended, corporations are required to pay an 
additional tax of 2 per cent and an additional tax of 15 per cent, 
upon the amount remaining undisturbed 60 days after the end 
of the year, of the net income except the amount used for the 
establishment or maintenance of reserves required by law or, 
with the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
state authorities, for extensions, additions and betterments. In 
assessing the income tax the net income shall be credited with 
the amount of the excess profits tax. 

The bill also provides for a tax of 3 per cent on the amounts 
paid for transportation by rail or water or by any form of me- 
chanical motor power in competition with carriers by rail or 
water, a tax of 1 cent for each 25 cents paid for express or par- 
cel post shipments, a tax of 5 per cent on the amounts for pas- 
senger transportation, not including commutation or season 
tickets for trips less than 40 miles or for less than 35 cents and 
a tax of 5 per cent on amounts paid for seats, berths or state 
rooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars or vessels. The tax on freight 
bills does not apply to company material. 


Report From American Commission in Russia 


A cable despatch of July 4 gives a summary of a report issued 
in Petrograd by the Stevens Commission on that day to the 
Russian public, with recommendations for reforms. 

The commission has received the full sympathy and support 
of its Russian colleagues. The Russian railroads are found to 
have excellent technical personnel, and many roads have a good 
practical system of management, the extension of which to other 
roads is desirable. The first necessary reform is in connection 
with operation and involves the employment of more powerful 
locomotives and freight cars of larger capacity. 

The construction of shops at Vladivostok to assemble locomo- 
tives imported from the United States is deemed necessary. In 
all repair shops work ought to continue uninterruptedly 24 hours 
a day. The regulation of exchange of cars between the different 
roads should be improved, and loading and unloading should be 
quickened. 

The creation of a Special State Department, the chief of which 
will be an inspector general, responsible for seeing that the whole 
network of roads is supplied with all necessary material, and 
also for the responsible distribution of such material between the 
different roads, is recommended by the commission. 

The most important problem is declared to be to bring the 
railroads into a condition which will insure an adequate system 
of supply for the army and civilian population. Chairman 
Stevens immediately sent a cablegram to Washington requesting 
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that the construction of locomotives and cars be undertaken at 
once. The order, it is said, will require the increase of America’s 
credit to Russia by 750,000,000 roubles. 

The report concludes by saying that the commission is still 
engaged in considering the question of the supply of raw ma- 
terial, rails and machinery for the Russian roads. 





Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association 


Owing to the state of war declared and now existing between 
the United States and Germany, it has been decided by the 
president and executive board that the forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Association 
of the United States and Canada will be postponed until! further 
notice. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


unes of secretaries, dates of next or regular 


ings: 


The following list gives 
meetings and places of m 


Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 


York City. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DeEMURRAGE OrFiceRS—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Next meeting, July 18, 1917, Ashe- 


ville, N. C 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DINING ion SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. C. Board- 
man, & W., Hoboken, N. J. Next convention, October, 1917, 


San Francisco, Cal. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFicers.—W. C., Hage, 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St.. New York. Next meeting, 
tober 16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting to have 
been held’ August 8-10 indefinitely postponed. 

AMERICAN Exectric RaiLway AssociatTion.—E. B. Burritt, 
New York. Convention for 1917 abandoned. 

AMERICAN ELectric RAILWAY ManuFacturers’ Assocration.—Fred C, J. 

ell, 165 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RaitroaD Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND PIPEFITTERS’ 
AssociaTion.—W. E. Jones, C. & N. W., 3814 Fulton St., Chicago. 
Convention for 1917 postponed. 

AMERICAN Raitway AssociaTion.—J. E 


8 W. 40th St., 


Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 


Church St., New York. 

AMERICAN Rai_tway BriDce AnD Buitpinc AssociatTion.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. .. Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING Associ1aTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RatLway Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 


AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForEMEN’s AssociaTION.—Owen D, Kinsey, II- 
linois Central, Chicago. Next convention, to have been held August 
30-September 1, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, postponed for one year. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Civit_Encingers.—Chas. Warren Hunt. 220 W. 
57th St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in 
month, except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ AssociaTion.—F. J. Ahgier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 


vention, January, 1918, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLway AccounTINnG Orricers.—E. R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C 

AssociaTION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WuHeEgts.—George \v. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Builders’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway Ciaim AGENTS.— Willis Ra Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Jos, A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Semi-annual and 
annual convention postponed indefinitely. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ‘TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson Ind. 
Next annual meeting, September 11-13, 1917, Washington, D. C. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING Orricers.—G, P. 

onard, 75 Church St., New York. 


BRIDGE AND BuILpinc SuprpLy Men’s AssociaT1ion.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 
Company, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 
Building Association. 

Canapian Raitway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
month, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Cm. Society or Civit Encineers.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 

d St., Montreal Que. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday i in October, 
Novenkic December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 
Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO, —Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
icago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 
and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CentRat Raitway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 
Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cu1EF INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car Foor’ ASSOCIATION.— 

McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. Next convention, 
September, 1917, St. Louis. 
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Encinrers’ Socizry or Western PEennsytvania.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 
Union Arcade Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, lst and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Freicut Craim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& P., Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTion oF Cuicaco.—A. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, ednesday, pre- 
cating 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 
hicago. 

INTERNATIONAI. RartroaAp Master Biacxsmitus’ Assocration.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, C. H. & D., Lima, Ohio. Next annual meeting, to have been 
held August 21-23, 1917, Chicago, postponed for one year. 

INTERNATIONAL Rattway Fue Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 
. R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. Next convention, May, 1918, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL Rarttway GENERAL ForREMEN’s AssocIATION.—Wm. Hall, 
126 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. Annual meeting, to have been 
held pune 4-7, 1917, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, indefinitely post- 
poned. 

InvestTMENT BANKERS’ AssociaT1IOnN oF AMERICA.—Frederick R. Fenton, 11 

Monroe St., Chicago. Annual convention, October 1-3, 1917, 
Baltimore, 

MAINTENANCE OF Way AND MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
States AnD Canapa.—F, W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Borrer Makers’ Assocration.—-Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A. P. Dane, M., Reading, Mass. Next annual 
meeting, September 11, 1917, Chicago. 

Mast, ae Buitpers’ Association. —J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 

icago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RatiLway COMMISSIONERS.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 
1917, Washington, D. C. 

Nationat Rartway Appirances Association.—C. W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New Enctanp Rarttroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except "June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap Crus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular mecting, 3d hie & in month, except June, July "and August, 
29 W. 39th St., New Yor 

Nracara Frontier Car MeEn’s Association:—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. Mectings 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic Rattway Crius.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Prorta AssociaATION OF RaiLRoap OrrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

Rartroap Crurn or Kansas City.—-Claude Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Regular meetings, 3d Saturday in month, Kansas City. 

anon, 2 puna Assoc1aTIOn.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 


Ranway ‘Cive or PittspurcH.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sta., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
Tuly and August, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
lotel, Pittsburgh. 

Rartway Devetopment Assocration.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. Next annual convention, May, 1918, Houston, Tex. 

Rariway Exectricat Suppry Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Rartway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Office of the 
President’s Assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. Next meet- 
ing, October 2-4, 1917, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rartway REAL Estate Assocration.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
om & O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, October, 1917, Duluth, 

Inn. 

Ratrway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa. Next meeting, June, 1917, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. Next annual 
convention, September, 1917, Atlantic City, N. 

Rartway StTorekeerers’ Association.—-J. P. Murphy, N. ¥, & & Ri te 
C, Collinwood, Ohio. 

Rattway SupPriy MANnuFActurers’ ASSOCIATION. —J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Association. 

Rartway TELEcRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLiance AssociaTion.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents. 

Ricumonp RaiLroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
Regular meetings, 24 Monday in month, except June, July and 
August. 

Recpehensiel amp Marntenance oF Way Association.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C..& , Sterling, Ill. Next annual convention, September 18-21, 
1917, Hotei” Auditorium, Chicago. 

Sr. Lease Rartae Crus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 

Mo. sy} meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 
August, Louis. 

Sart Lake TRANspoRTATION CLUB.—R, E. Rowland, David Keith Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, Ist Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

Sienat Appiiance Assocration.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 

ork. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Socrety or Rartway Financrat Orricers.—L. W. Cox, N. & W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SoutHern Association oF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. R. R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Soutnern & SouTHWESTERN Raitway Criun.—A, J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 
July, September, November. 10 a. m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

ToLtepo TRANSPORTATION Crusn.—Harry S. Fox, Toledo, Ohio. Regular 
meetings, Ist Saturday in month, Boody House, Toledo. 

Track Suppry AssociaTion.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
N. Y. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Sistatnnanes of Way Asso- 
ciation 

TraFric Ciun or Curcaco.—W. H. Wharton, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Train Despatcners’ Association or America.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. 

TRAVELING Encrneers’ Assocration.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, September, 1917, Chicago. 
Western Association of SHort Line Rarrroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 

Bldg., San Francisco. 

Western Rartway Cive.—l. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 
Regular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
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Traffic News 





The Baltimore & Ohio has issued for the benefit of amateur 
gardeners using the railroad company’s lands, and for others in- 
terested, a pamphlet giving practical instruction about spraying 
and other matters useful in killing insects which destroy 
vegetation. 


The National Industrial Traffic League is distributing posters 
printed in the national colors which read as follows: “You can 
help win the war by conserving transportation facilities. Trans- 
portation is the life blood of the nation. Make one freight car do 
the work of two. Load and unload cars promptly; load and buy 
full capacity carloads; order only enough cars to take care of 
your needs.” 


The Nebraska. State Railway Commission recently issued an or- 
der providing for a new scale of demurrage charges with a recip- 
rocal feature, the conditions of which the railroads were required 
formally to accept on or before July 2. The new rules provide 
for a charge of $2 per car per day for the first five days, after 
two-days’ free time, a car is held by a shipper or a consignee, 
and $5 for each succeeding day. Under the reciprocal feature 
the railroads will be fined $2 per day for each car that they fail 
to move a distance of 50 miles within 24 hours. 


The principal electric street railways of New York state, out- 
side of New York City and Buffalo—29 companies—have peti- 
tioned the Public Service Commission, Second district, for au- 
thority to make a general increase in fares. These companies 
have formed a committee, of which Joseph K. Choate is chair- 
man. The reasons adduced in the petition are similar to those 
which have been laid before the public by the steam railroads, 
and the most important factor is declared to be the practical 
impossibility of securing new capital for investment in street 
railroad properties. 


The Department of Agriculture, reporting a shortage of cars 
in California, and calling attention to the unusually large crop 
of fruit expected on the Pacific Coast, this month and next 
month, quotes officers of the Pacific Fruit Express to the effect 
that the cars of that line were detained at Eastern markets, dur- 
ing the month of May, an average of four days after being placed 
on team tracks. There were also delays caused by holding 
cars in outer yards for advice from the owners as to disposition. 
Fruit shipped from California in Pacific Fruit Express cars in 
two days, June 23 and 24, amounted to 897 carloads, an un- 
precedented movement. 


H. F. Smith, vice-president of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, has issued a circular to the shipping public discussing 
the freight car situation and expressing the purpose of the road 
to secure all reasonable advantages for its shippers from the 
activities of the committees now sitting at Washington and 
guiding the movements of freight traffic. Quoting from the latest 
bulletin of the Commission on Car Service, figures are given to 
show that the roads in Group 5—that in which the Nashville, 
Chattanocga & St. Louis is situated—had on their lines on June 1, 
only two-thirds as many box cars as they own. Mr. Smith ex- 
presses regret that it has been impossible to prevent serious dis- 
ruption of customary practices and the unequal distribution of 
box cars; and suggests that shippers, in their own interest, make 
their position known to the government through fhe proper 
authorities. 


Shippers Co-Operate to Increase Transportation Facilities 


Progressive shippers throughout the country are showing their 
practical patriotism by conscientious efforts to increase the 
available car supply. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, re- 
cently issued a poster urging the prompt loading and unloading 
of cars, and the purchase and loading of full capacity carloads. 
The National Fertilizer Association, Chicago, is distributing 
100,000 circulars and urging that fertilizers be ordered early 
to avoid the autumn congestion. 

A record kept for the first 10 days in May by the Universal 
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Portland Cement Company, Chicago, showed an average load 
of 108.6 per cent of box car capacity, or a waste of only 1.4 
per cent of available car space. In an article in the June num- 
ber of the Universal Dealer, published by that company, Blaine 
S. Smith, general sales manager, urges heavier loading by all 
shippers, the construction of necessary warehouses and the pur- 
chase of large supplies of raw materials before the demands of 
the government reduce the car supply. The average freight car 
now carries only 43 per cent of its possible load, whereas in the 
majority of instances, it is feasible to increase the present aver- 
age loading [of bulk freight] by 50 to 100 per cent. A slight 
quickening in the time of loading and unloading by shippers 
and consignees will mean a great saving. 





Consolidate Shipments ! 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is distributing through station 
agents thousands of copies of the circular recently issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, calling for econ- 
omy in the use of freight cars. The circular will be placed 
in the hands of farmers, truckers, fruit growers, shippers, con- 
signees, brokers, buyers, boards of trade, chambers of commerce 
and merchants’ associations. 

This circular says in part: 

“Shipping associations can pool the output of all their 
members and load cars of some commodities to full capacity 
for large markets. Wholesalers and carlot distributors can 
place orders for carloads of a greater quantity than was 
customary in the past. Shippers should load and _ unload 
cars within the shortest possible time. Against the increased 
valued of a better market found while holding a car in 
transit must be balanced the loss due to deterioration of the 
product while the car is held and the sometimes greater loss 
of another shipper whose product spoils for lack of the car 
‘which the first shipper is holding. Potatoes in strong, double- 
headed barrels loaded in well ventilated box cars for destina- 
tions that can be reached within three or four days could be 
loaded safely considerably beyond the prescribed tariff mini- 
mum weights. Citrus fruits in many cases can be so loaded. 
Apples, especially when moving to storage points in the late 
autumn should be loaded to the space capacity of the car. Load- 
ing watermelons five deep instead of four would reduce the 
number of cars necessary to move the crop by one-fifth. A 
liberal use of straw underneath and between the melons, instead 
of merely sawdust underneath, and placing the larger melons at 
the bottom of the load would seem to make the plan feasible.” 


Fertilizer Association Urges Conservation of Cars 


The soil improvement committee of the National Fertilizer 
Association, Chicago and Baltimore, has issued a circular ap- 
pealing to buyers and shippers of fertilizers to co-operate in 
bringing about efficiency in the use of cars. The circular em- 
phasizes particularly the importance of ordering fertilizers before 
the fall rush and of loading cars to maximum capacity. The 
circular reads in part as follows; 

“The average carload shipment of fertilizer has been 21 tons. 
A standard box car will carry 50 tons. When freight cars are 
loaded to capacity with fertilizers, every car is doing double 
its ordinary work, and more than three times the work of a 
car loaded with 15 tons. Our military, industrial, agricultural 
and national welfare demands that we secure maximum ef- 
ficiency by using this waste space. 

“Shipments of fertilizers have been crowded into the rush 
seasons both spring and fall. It will be practically impossible 
for the railroads to move the fertilizer tonnage this fall in the 
six or eight weeks’ period just before wheat and grass seeding 
begins. Avoid the harvest rush. 

“The movement of troops, war supplies and military equip- 
ment is increasing rapidly, and the farmer must order early. 
Order early and order full carloads. 

“Five railroad presidents constitute a permanent committee 
in Washington, and this committee is giving preference to fer- 
tilizers, seeds and agricultural implements and doing everything 
possible to render best service in delivering farm supplies. The 
willingness and co-operation of the railroads is not alone suf- 
ficient. The help of every farmer, dealer, agent and fertilizer 
company is necessary. 
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“There may be one objection to maximum loading of fer- 
tilizers. The bottom sacks will be compressed by the weight 
of the sacks above. Damage can be largely overcome, however, 
by handling the bottom sacks when the car is being unloaded so 
as to shake apart the compact fertilizer. The point to be re- 
membered is that maximum loading is necessary in order that 
fertilizers be moved on time this year. There are likewise ob- 
jections to early ordering by dealers. Storage space is fre- 
quently limited; but farmers who understand the conditions will 
render the dealer a service by hauling fertilizers away promptly 
on arrival. 

“Duty is a bigger thing than right. We have a right to order 
fertilizer when we please and in such quantities as we please. 
It is our duty—and likewise our opportunity—to help every one 
and relieve the serious freight situation.” 





Passenger Trains Taken Off 


The Pennsylvania’s reduction in passenger train service, count- 
ing the changes on all divisions east of Pittsburgh, aggregates 
102 trains, cutting down the passenger movement 2,268,000 train- 
miles a year, or about 6,500 train-miles every weekday. There 
is some consolidating of trains, and a number of parlor cars, 
restaurant cars, sleepers, club and observation cars will be taken 
off. The suburban service to and from larger cities will be pre- 
served practically undisturbed for the present, and the summer 
schedules to and from seashore and mountain resorts have been 
arranged practically on the same basis as in recent years. There 
is not much freight on these lines and they are not likely to be 
needed for extensive troop movements. 

Four trains between New York and Washington will be with- 
drawn, and the run of one will be shortened. Between Philadel- 
phia and Washington, six trains will be withdrawn, namely, those 
leaving Philadelphia at 6:28 a. m., 10:30 a. m. and 1:20 p. m,, 
and those leaving Washington at 10:00 a. m., 12:40 p. m. and 
3:00 p.m. Club cars will be withdrawn from the trains leaving 
New York for Washington at 1:08 p. m., and leaving Washing- 
ton at 8:00 a. m., and from the Colonial Express, north and 
south bound; also from some others. One night train from 
Philadelphia to Buffalo, and one from Buffalo to Philadelphia 
will be discontinued, reducing the through service between Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, and Buffalo, to one day 
train and one night train in each direction, instead of one day 
train and two night trains, as at present. 

The rest of the changes consist mainly in readjustments and 
consolidation of trains which followed one another closely, and 
in the discontinuance of less important sleeping car lines. Among 
the latter are the New York-Cincinnati car, via Washington and 
Chesapeake & Ohio; New York-Birmingham car, via Southern 
Railway; New York-Charlotte car, via Southern Railway; and 
New York-Charleston and New York-Wilmington (N. C.) cars, 
via Atlantic Coast Line. The mid-day trains operated in former 
years during the summer months, between Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo, and leaving in each direction at 1:10 p. m., will not be 
placed in service this season, and the through sleeping car be- 
tween Pittsburgh and Muskoka Lakes, via Toronto and the 
Grand Trunk, will not be put on. 

Extensive changes of the same general character have been 
made on the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh. On the 
Eastern division of the North West System, ten local trains are 
taken off, and on the South West System, eleven local trains. 

On the New York Central, in the state of New York, the new 
timetables show about 90 fewer passenger trains than heretofore. 
This is said to be a reduction in passenger train mileage of about 
5 per cent. 

The Corporation Commission of North Carolina has approved 
the reduced passenger train service of the Southern Railway, 
after a conference and some modifications; and, has approved the 
changes on the Atlantic Coast Line, with the exception of six 
trains. These six are: Numbers 72 and 73 between Weldon 
and Kinston, 56 and 57 between Plymouth and Tarboro, and 90 
and 91 between Goldsboro and Rocky Mount. 

J. H. Elliott, general manager of the Texas & Pacific, in a 
petition to the railroad commission of Louisiana asking for au- 
thority to discontinue the operation of a number of passenger 
trains, gives the average receipts of these trains; and the figures 
in some cases are as low as 32 cents a mile. Others are 39 cents, 
41 cents, and 62 cents a mile. The commission promises to hold 
a hearing on the subject at Baton Rouge on July 17. 
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Commission and Court News 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has further suspended 
until January 13 the tariffs proposing new reconsigning and di- 
version rules and charges. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has approved tariffs 
filed by the lake coal and ore-carrying railroads to restrict the 
reconsignment of hopper-bottom coal cars. 





Embargoes on Grain at Baltimore 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce v. Baltimore & Ohio et al. 
Opinion by Commissioner Hall: 

For the past two years the carriers owning export elevators 
at Baltimore, Md., have declared embargoes from time to time 
on grain for export. Two of them have adopted the practice 
of accepting such grain for transportation only upon assurance 
that a vessel will be available to receive the grain at the port. 
The complainant .alleges that this practice is unreasonable, dis- 
criminatory and preferential; that the defendants’ practices with 
respect to embargoes on shipments of corn are likewise unlawful; 
that the defendants’ practice of declaring, modifying and sus- 
pending embargoes without sufficient notice to shippers has sub- 
jected certain persons to undue prejudice; and that prejudice 
also results from the defendants’ practice of embargoing ship- 
ments of grain from certain territory while accepting grain from 
other territory. 

The commission holds that under the transportation conditions 
which have obtained for many months, and in view of those 
which the existing state of war necessarily creates, a practice 
of accepting shipments of grain in bulk for export only upon 
satisfactory evidence that arrangements for its immediate ex- 
portation have been made is not inherently unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. But the practice complained of, as applied 
to shipments of grain in bulk to Baltimore for export, does not 
accomplish the results desired and unduly prefers the persons 
to whom permits are issued, because the use made of the permits 
is not adequately policed and safeguarded. If the permit prac- 
tice is maintained, the defendants should submit within 60 days 
for the commission’s approval rules, which will eliminate the 
unlawful features of the present practice. 

The evidence of record with respect to embargoes on corn 
is too meager to warrant a definite finding as to the lawfulness 
of the defendants’ practices in that respect. 

The allegations that undue prejudice results from the defend- 
ants’ failure to give advance notice of their embargo bulletins, 
and also from their practice of embargoing grain shipped from 
certain specified territory, are not sustained by the evidence. 
(45 I. C. C., 40.) 


—_—_—_— 


COURT NEWS 


Discriminating Freight Rates 


Jack in 1905 a railroad agreed to give a lumber company a 
bonus equal to one-half the amount of its freight bills, in con- 
sideration of which the lumber company built mills which would 
greatly increase freight business and result in the building of 
a town. In an action by the lumber company for damages for 
the railroad’s failure to observe the agreement, the Missouri 
Supreme Court holds that the agreement violated the interstate 
commerce act. The railroad called itself a promoter and the 
rebate a bonus, but, says the court, it could not thereby evade 
the statute. It gave the lumber company an advantage over 
other shippers. The promotion of town building, which would 
result in increased freight and passenger transportation, is be- 
yond the legitimate powers of a common carrier. The interstate 
commerce act is not limited to fraudulent schemes and devices 
by which freight rates are reduced or rebates received, but 
covers every case where there is discrimination. The contract 
was held void and judgment for the plaintiff was reversed.— 
Foster Lumber Co. v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Mo.), 194 S. W., 
281. Decided April 10, 1917. 
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Crossing Accident—Automobile Not Under Control 


In an action for the death of the driver of an automobile when 
his car was struck squarely in the center by a train at a crossing, 
it appeared that the track was open to view 300 feet, in the 
direction from which the train came, at a point on the highway 
48 feet from the crossing. The speed of the train was 37 miles 
an hour. There were marks on the road showing that the auto- 
mobile had skidded before reaching the crossing, and indicating 
that the deceased had applied his brakes, but had approached the 
crossing at too high a speed. The Nebraska Supreme Court 
reversed a judgment for the plaintiff. It held that failure of 
the railroad company to ring the bell or blow the whistle, even 
though it may have been negligent, would not make the railroad 
company liable if deceased recklessly failed to have his car 
under control, and if by looking and listening at the proper 
time and piace he could have seen the train in time to stop, and 
- do so.—Askey v. C. B. & Q. (Neb.). Decided May 9, 





Service Provided by Tariff Rates Controls 


A shipping contract covering a car of apples was made in the 
dead of winter, when both parties knew that zero weather was 
liable to come at any time. The published tariff offered the 
shipper of ‘such property the opportunity of putting a stove in 
the car with a man in charge of it under certain conditions, but 
did not offer to warm or house the car itself. The shipper ac- 
cepted a bill of lading including the words “owner's risk,” so 
that the railroad’s liability was limited to liability for negli- 
gence. The car, whch was not heated, went through ex- 
peditiously, but the apples were badly frozen. In an action for 
damages the Wisconsin Supreme Court held the railroad not 
liable, and reversed a judgment for the plaintiff. The tariff, 
having been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
is absolutely controlling, and the railroad company is not per- 
mitted to give greater or less service than it provides.— 
McGovern vy. Ann Arbor (Wis.), 162 N. W., 668. Decided May 
15, 1917. 





Freight-Speed Law Held Legal in Nebraska 


In an action to recover damages under provisions of a recipro- 
cal demurrage act, which requires freight to be moved not less 
than 50 miles in 24 hours under liability for damages of $1 per 
car for each day of delay, the Nebraska Supreme Court has 
sustained@ the plaintiff. The defendant railroad alleged that a 
statute prescribing a time limit for the movement of freight is 
in violation of the constitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of Nebraska and that as Congress has authority over 
interstate commerce, all regulations of the state of Nebraska 
affecting the carriage of goods by railroad between states has 
been superseded; and the trains and cars referred to in the 
petition were engaged in interstate commerce. The court held 
that although the statute is inoperative as a regulation ef inter- 
state commerce it is valid and enforceable with reference to ship- 
ments originating and ending within the state. The defendant 
also claimed that it had placed the cars in question on a hold 
track at Omaha for delivery when convenient to the plaintiff at 
its three yards at Omaha and therefore delivery on the hold 
track constituted final delivery of the cars. The court held that 
if delivery on a hold track constitutes final delivery and the rail- 
road refuses to place the cars at one of the plaintiff’s own yards, 
the plaintiff would be remedyless. Therefore, the statutory time 
should be computed up to the time when the cars are placed on 
the hold track and from the time orders are received from the 
consignee specifying the yard in which the cars should be placed, 
not counting the time the cars are on the hold track. To hold 
otherwise would be to defeat the very object of the statute, to 
wit: the prompt delivery of cars after arrival at destination. 
The defendant showed that its average movement of freight cars 
per day is in excess of the average for all the railroads of the 
country of about 24 miles and that, therefore, the statute is un- 
reasonable; but the court denied the point, observing that these 
computations are based upon all freight cars, including those 
standing upon sidetracks or in yards; in storage at division 
stations, being repaired and in all other conditions, while the 
act applies only to freight cars which are in process of transpor- 
tation, and therefore does not place an undue burden upon the 
carrier.—Sunderland Brother Company v. Missouri Pacific Rail- 
road. Decided April 14, 1917. 
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Proximate Cause 


In an action for personal injuries it appeared that the plaintiff 
intended to leave Mangum on a train scheduled to start at 6:45 
p.m. He was five or six blocks from the station a few minutes 
before that time, and called the ticket agent over the telephone 
and asked about the train. He was told that it was late, and 
would not leave “until about 7:15 or later.” He started for the 
station about 6:50. When he arrived within 75 feet of the 
station platform he saw the train moving out and ran and at- 
tempted to board it. He grabbed the iron railing about the 
steps with his left hand and the handhold on the gate with his 
right, and succeeded in getting both feet on the steps when the 
gate swung out and he fell off and rolled under the car and 
was injured. The Oklahoma Supreme Court held that, assum- 
ing that the agent gave incorrect information as to the time 
of departure of the train, and that the handhold of the gate 
was defective, and that these things constituted negligence on 
the railroad’s part, it did not follow that such negligence was 
the proximate cause of the injury; and as the evidence failed 
to show that the injury was the proximate result and natural 
consequence of the negligent acts complained of, judgment for 
the plaintiff was reversed—Wichita Falls & N. W. v. Cover 
(Okla.), 164 Pac., 660. Decided May 1, 1917. 





Right to Use Tickets 


A common carrier of passengers at common law had the 
right, independent of any statutory regulation, to impose the 
condition that only the purchaser of a ticket could use any 
portion of it, and this right continues under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended by the Carmack amendment. A private 
individual sold a return trip ticket containing such a condition 
at a price less than the single fare. The ticket was validated by 
the company’s agent for the return journey, but another agent 
found that the holder was not the original purchaser and took up 
the ticket. In an action against the company for its refusal 
to allow the plaintiff to return home on the ticket, the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals held that he had no right to use the 
ticket, especially in view of the fact that his use would be a 
violation of the Federal statute requiring uniform rates. The 
mere fact that the purchaser had the ticket validated by the 
agent gave him no greater right than had it never been validated, 
since the agent’s validation was secured by fraud of the holder 
in representing himself to be the original purchaser—Boston 
v. Southern Pacific (Ky.), 194 S. W., 814. Decided May 15, 
1917. 





Giving of Rebates 


An interstate railroad company was the owner of coal lands 
which it leased in 1878 (and by renewals thereafter) to a min- 
ing company on a royalty basis. The coal produced therefrom 
was shipped over the company’s road. From 1905 to 1913, and 
‘ until the matter was called to the attention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the railroad collected no royalties from 
the mining company, and made no charges on its books there- 
for, although the mining company produced above 1,500,000 
tons of coal annually, which the railroad transported at the 
regular published rates. In a criminal prosecution by the gov- 
ernment against the railroad for a violation of the interstate 
commerce law, the Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
held that if the arrangement made with the mining company 
constituted a device for effecting a reduction in rates, or for 
giving an advantage to the shipper, and was so intended, the 
railroad was guilty of a violation of the statute; and the ques- 
tion whether there was an intention to accomplish such a result 
was for the jury. As the jury found that such intention did 
exist, the railroad’s guilt was held thereby established. 

Hough, C. J., dissented on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence of violation of the act or of criminal intent, saying: 
“Under such a ruling a creditor who is also a carrier subject 
to the act is indeed between the devil and the deep sea. If all 
traffic is refused, the functions of a common carrier are abne- 
gated; if traffic as per published tariff is accepted, a crime is 
said to be committed; if payment of debt is insisted upon as a 
prerequisite to the transport of goods, the debtor is broken, 
and both debt and traffic are lost until (at the best) some re- 
organization emerges from the ruins. The statute does not 
compel such result.”—Northern Central v. United States, 241 
Fed., 25. Decided February 27, 1917. 
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Equipment and Supplies 


pUCEEEOEUEUEEERELURERECEEOULE: 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LoutsvitLE has ordered 2 super- 
heater Mikado locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 28 by 30 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 285,000 Ib. each. 





FREIGHT CARS 
Tue FLoripa East Coast is asking prices on 100 fruit cars. 


Morris & Co. has ordered 20 tank cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Company. 


Tue AMERICAN Cast IRON Pree Company is in the market for 
40 to 80 gondola cars. 


THE Granp TRUNK has ordered 1,000 box cars from the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue Marso REFRIGERATOR SERVICE CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis., 
will rehabilitate 675 cars in its own shops. 


Tue Louisvitte Gas & Coat Company, through H. M. Byl- 
lesby, has ordered 25 hopper cars from the Pullman Company. 


Tue Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN, reported in last week’s issue 
as being in the market for 375 center constructions, has ordered 
this material from the American Car & Foundry Company. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


THe PHILADELPHIA & ReapInG has awarded to Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, the contract for the construction of 
a coaling station of 2,000 tons capacity at Erie avenue yards, 
Philadelphia. The plant will be of reinforced concrete zonstruc- 
tion, designed to serve six tracks, with two track hoppers each 
capable of receiving 125 tons of coal per hour. Facilities are 
also included for the drying and storage of sand. The contract 
price is $205,000. 


SIGNALING 


THE PENNSYLVANIA is to install at Nanticoke, Pa., a mechan- 
ical interlocking, 8 levers, which has been ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company. 


Tue AtLantic Coast Line is to install at Java, S. C., a 12 
lever interlocking machine, which has been ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company a mechanical interlocking machine, 60 
levers, to take the place of one recently destroyed by a wreck at 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Louis is to install 
at Indianapolis an electric interlocking machine having 48 work- 
ing levers and eight spare spaces, bought of the General Rail- 
way Signal Company. 


Tue Lone IsLanp is to install at Manhattan Beach Junction, 
N. Y., an electro-mechanical interlocking machine with 16 elec- 
trical levers and 7 mechanical. The General Railway Signal 
Company furnishes the material. 


Tue Missourr Kansas & Texas is to install at Ada, Okla., 
a mechanical interlocking machine with 19 working levers and 
five spare spaces. This machine has been ordered from the 
General Railway Signal Company. 


Tue Houston & TEXAS CENTRAL is to install automatic block 
signals on its line near Hempstead, Tex., and has ordered from 
the Union Switch & Signal Company 23 one-arm and one two- 
arm low voltage Style “B” ground signals. 


Tue PirtsspurcH & Lake Erie has ordered from the Union 
Switch & Signal Company the materials for the installation of 
a. c. automatic block signals on the New Castle division. There 
will be 18 style “T-2,” top post signals, 110 volt, 60 cycle. 
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Supply Trade News 


PLU es 
PUT 





W. P. Steele has been appointed western representative of 
the American Locomotive Company, with headquarters in the 
McCormick building, Chicago, effective July 1. 


The Steel Car Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has placed a new 
plant in operation for the repair of wooden cars. The company 
is planning to put up another building for the repair of steel 
cars. 


The Barrett Company, New York, announces the appointment 
of T. A. Warton as representative of the railway sales depart- 
ment for the Cincinnati (Ohio) branch, with headquarters at 527 
Carr street, Cincinnati. 


Samuel Lindsay Nicholson, who has been sales manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company since 1909, 
has been promoted to the position of assistant to vice-president, 
with headquarters at 
East Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Nicholson was born in 
Philadelphia, received his 
education in the William 
Penn Charter School of 
that city and began his 
business career as an 
apprentice with the Bel- 


mont Iron Works in 
1887. He entered the 
electrical business the 
following year and 
served with various elec- 
trical companies until 
1898, when he became 
sales representative of 


the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing 
Company, in New York. 
He subsequently had 
charge of the city and 
industrial division of the 
New York office. On the reorganization of the sales depart- 
ment in 1904, he was made manager of the industrial depart- 
ment, which position he filled until his selection as sales manager 
of the company in 1909. 


Milton J. Whitson, Seattle, Wash., representative of the Grant, 
Smith Company, has been appointed construction manager in the 
quartermaster’s department of the United States army for the 
building of cantonments. 





S. L. Nicholson 


D. B. Mugan, who was formerly in charge of the electrica! 
department of the Illinois Central at New Orleans, La., has been 
appointed resident manager of the Edison Storage Battery Sup- 
ply Company, with headquarters at 201 Baronne street, New 
Orleans. 


H. D. Shute, whose election as vice-president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company was recentiy an- 
nounced, will have executive charge of the company’s commercial 
organization, both domestic and export, succeeding Vice-president 
L. A. Osborne, whose headquarters have been transferred to 
New York. 

W. F. Walsh, of the railway export department of the Galen+- 
Signal Oil Company, has received a commission as captain in the 
Engineer Reserves, United States army. Mr. Walsh was for- 
merly with the Chesapeake & Ohio, and while with that com- 
pany held a commission as first lieutenant of the Roanoke Blues 
of the Virginia National Guard. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, an- 
nounces the appointment of W. H. Dayton as city salesman. 
Mr. Dayton was formerly with the Railroad Supply Company, 
Chicago, as secretary and purchasing agent, and also eastern 
representative for five years. He went to St, Louis seven years 
ago, representing the same firm, and the Chicago Signal & Sup- 
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ply Company, and the Elyria Iron & Steel Company, manufac- 
turers of signal and track maintenance materials. 


The L. B. Stillwell Engineering Corporation has been organ- 
ized to act as constructing engineer in the design and con- 
struction of steam and hydro-electric lighting, railway and 
power plants; electric transmission, electrification of railroads, 
the design and construction of steel rolling stock, railroad 
terminals, steam heating plants and general engineering con- 
struction work. The officers are: Lewis B. Stillwell, president; 
H. St. Clair Putnam, vice-president and general manager; Hugh 
Hazelton, vice-president, and W. Everitt Rundle, secretary and 
treasurer. The principal office of the corporation will be lo- 
cated at 100 Broadway, New York City. 


L. C. Sprague, formerly general motive power inspector of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, has 
been appointed special representative on air brake specialties 
for the general railroad department of the H. W. Johns-Man- 
ville Company, with headquarters in New York. Mr. Sprague 
has been in railway service since 1899, serving on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy from that time to 1910 as fireman, engine- 
man and then fuel inspector. In 1912 he became a locomotive 
and air brake instructor for the International Correspondence 
schools, following which he was assistant general air brake in- 
structor on the Great Northern at St. Paul. He became general 
motive power inspector of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1915. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Air Compressors.—Bulletin 34-Y, recently issued by the Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, is a catalogue of that com- 
pany’s gas and gasolene driven air compressors. 


Export ENGINEERING AND CONTRACTING.—This is the title of 
a booklet recently issued by the American Steel Export Com- 
pany, New York. The book explains about the export organ- 
ization of the company itself, and gives a detailed list of the 
many kinds of equipment it is in a position to design and 
supply. 

BALL Bearincs.—‘Hess-Bright Ball Bearings—How to Apply 
Them,” is the title of a booklet recently issued by the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, for the purpose of 
showing what precautions should be taken to preserve the “in- 
herent efficiency and superiority” of Hess-Bright ball bearings. 
The booklet emphasizes the necessity of clean bearings and 
proper lubricants, the care that should be taken to prevent over- 
loading, and the necessities of proper mounting. A number of 
drawings are given to bring out the points in the text. Another 
and similar booklet issued by the same company deals with the 
application of ball bearings to the airplane. 


Perotin.—The Perolin Railway Service Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has recently issued a small booklet descriptive of “Perolin— 
the Boiler Metal Treatment.” The catalogue explains that this 
product is a mechanical rather than a chemical treatment, draw- 
ing attention to the fact that “A steam boiler is a steam gen- 
erator—not a kettle for chemical reactions.” It is brought out 
that Perolin has a high affinity for the hot metal and a high 
co-efficient of expansion, whereby it works by creeping in be- 
tween the metal and the scale, and then forces the scale loose. 
The booklet further shows how the Perolin is used, and quotes 
the company’s guarantee as to its effectiveness. 


GRINDING AND PoLIsHING MACHINERY.—A 120-page catalogue 
has just been issued by the Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, 
Wis., covering the line of grinding machines, abrasive material 
and accessories. The catalogue is a 7-in. by 10-in. book, bound 
in heavy paper board and printed on an excellent quality of 
coated paper. The catalogue contains an introduction dealing 
in a general way with the features of design of the Gardner 
line, and several pages of value to the user of grinding wheels 
and materials. The body of the catalogue contains descriptions 
of the various machines and accessories, profusely illustrated, as 
well as illustrations of numerous installations in actual service. 
The usual information covering prices, specifications and code 
is contained in tables at the back of the book. The machines 
illustrated include disk grinders for metal, disk grinders for pat- 
tern shops, ring wheel grinders, band finishing machines, polish- 
ing and buffing lathes, ring whdel chucks, fixtures for disk 
grinders, abrasive disks, cloth and paper, and other accessories. 
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BaLtimorE & Onio.—This company, in conjunction with the 
Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati, the Akron-Barberton Belt Line 
and the city of Barberton, Ohio, has completed plans for the 
construction of a concrete steel viaduct on East Tuscarawas 
avenue. The structure will cost approximately $206,000, of 
which the railroads will pay 65 per cent and the city and county 
the balance. Bids will be received for the work until noon on 
July 9. 


Cuicaco, InpIANAPOLIS & LouisviLLE—This road will make 
changes in its yards at La Fayette, Ind., involving the shifting 
of tracks and an expenditure of approximately $35,000. 


CLEVELAND, CincinNaATI, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis.—This com- 
pany has let a contract to C. G. Mitchell & Sons, Charleston, 
Ill., for the erection of a freight house at Middleton, Ohio. The 
building will be 22 ft. high, 40 and 80 ft. wide and 290 ft. long, 
with brick walls, wood trusses and Barret specification roof— 
in short, a slow burning construction with metal laths and plaster 
in the office portion. Approximate cost $40,000. 

This company has completed plans for the erection of a pas- 
senger station at Charleston, Ill., to replace the old building 
which was destroyed by a cyclone. The new building will be 
a one-story wood structure, 78 ft. by 38 ft., with an additional 
canopy and express room 45 ft. by 21 ft. Bids on this work 
will be asked for shortly. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—This company is completing plans for the 
building of a freight house and office building at Champaign, 
Ill, The building will be of brick construction with concrete 
foundation and slate roof, and will cost approximately $40,000. 
The totai length will be 340 ft., of which 250 ft. will be one 
story high, and the remaining 90 ft. two stories. In addition 
to this there will be 130 ft. of covered platform. The road is 
also drawing preliminary plans for a power house at the same 
point. It will be 48 ft. wide and 60 ft. long, of brick construc- 
tion, and will cost about $15,000. Bids will not be asked on 
the freight house until the power house plans are completed. 
The building of a freight house and office building at Kankakee 
similar tc the proposed Champaign structure is contemplated. 


New York CENTRAL.—This company is contemplating track 
elevation work at South Bend, Ind. As the plans are not yet 
completed, no data can be given at this time. 

This company has ordered that the work on the bridge and 
connecting railroad crossing the Hudson river at Castleton, 
N. Y., nine miles south of Albany, be continued. On the passage, 
last month, of a law, by the New York legislature, which would 
forbid the construction of a two-span bridge at this point, some 
of the preliminary operations were suspended. (Railway Age 
Gazette, February 2, 1917, page 192, and June 8, 1917, page 1205.) 


NortHERN Paciric.—This company has let a contract to the 
Clifton, Applegate & Toole Construction Company, Spokane, 
Wash., for the construction of an extension to the Cowiche 
branch. The present line extends from North Yakima, Wash., 
to Weikel. The extension will be seven miles long, beginning 
at Weikel, and will cost approximately $200,000. 

The engineering department of this company, in conjunction 
with C. Claussen, city engineer of St. Paul, Minn., is drawing 
preliminary plans for an ore dock on the Mississippi river below 
Indian Mounds (St. Paul), Minn. The dock will be 600 ft. 
long with 1,100 ft. of approach trestle, and will have a capacity 
of 6,000 tons. The superstructure will be of wood pile trestle, 
and the distance from the water surface to the track level will 
be about 30 ft. 


Union Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Eberhardt Construction Company for the construction of a 
new freight depot at Salina, Kan. The building will be of re- 
inforced concrete and absolutely fireproof. In addition, the road 
will build some new track, which work will be handled by R. L. 
Huntley, chief engineer, Omaha, Neb. The total cost of im- 
provements will approximate $100,000. 





Cuicaco Great WeEsTERN.—E. N. Hurley has been elected a di- 
rector to succeed John R. Morron, resigned. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—Fred. W. Scott, of Rich- 
mond; Beman G. Dawes and James A. Patten have been elected 
directors, succeeding Seward Prosser, Charles G. Dawes and 
S. Davies Warfield, resigned. B. G. Dawes, Mr. Patten, E. K. 
Boisot and James E. Gorman were elected members of the 
executive committee. Mr. Scott and James Speyer were 
elected members of the finance committee. 


CINCINNATI, HAmiLton & Dayton.—Judge Howard Hollister in 
the U. S. District Court at Cincinnati has set aside the sales 
of the Ironton and Delphos divisions on the ground that the 
court had no authority to order the sale of these two prop- 
erties in parcels. The sale of the main line is not affected 
by the court’s order as this sale was recently confirmed. 


Houston & Texas Centrat.—See Southern Pacific. 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Howard Elliott has been elected a director 
and a member of the executive committee. Mr. Elliott was 
president of this road prior to September, 1913, when he re- 
signed to become president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. His resignation from the New Haven took place 
on May 1, 1917. Besides being a director of the Northern 
Pacific, Mr. Elliott is a member of the executive committee of 
the American Railway Association Special Committee on Na- 
tional Defense. 


SAVANNAH & ATLANTA.—The Secretary of State of Georgia, 
Philip Cook, has granted the petition of this company to 
amend its charter,providing for an increase of capital stock 
from $500,000 to $2,250,000, this issue of securities being for 
the consolidation of the Savannah & Northwestern, with the 
Savannah & Atlanta under the name of the latter road. Of 
the $2,250,000 capital stock, $1,250,000 is to be preferred stock, 
bearing 7 per cent non-cumulative dividends until October 1, 
1920, after which date the dividends become cumulative. The 
remaining $1,000,000 is to be common stock, privileged to re- 
demption at $102 at any time upon majority vote of the out- 
standing common stock. The Savannah & Atlanta was 
chartered in Georgia, December 8, 1915, to build an extension 
of the Savannah & Northwestern from St. Clair, Ga., north- 
west to Camak, 35 miles. 


SAVANNAH & NorTHWESTERN.—See Savannah & Atlanta. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—In a majority opinion by Judges Ward and 
Rogers, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals has af- 
firmed the decree of Judge Chatfield requiring the Southern 
Pacific to deliver to the minority stockholders of the Houston 
& Texas Central their proportionate share of the stock of the 
reorganized company and the dividends collected thereon upon 
the payment of $26,026 a share and interest from February 
10, 1891. The litigation of twenty-five years’ standing has been 
marked by a long series of unsuccessful suits on the part of 
the minority stockholders to recover their property on the 
ground that the foreclosure of the mortgage on the various 
lines of the Houston & Texas Central has been brought about 
by the Southern Pacific by fraud. 





SwepisH Raitway ConstrucTion.—An extension is planned 
by the Goteborg-Sar6 Railway, extending southeast from the 
west coast to Landeryd, 122.6 kilometers (76 miles), at an esti- 
mated cost of 13,000,000 crowns ($3,484,000). 


ITALIAN STATE RAiLway Returns.—According to figures pre- 
sented in the daily press, the receipts of the Italian State Rail- 
ways for the fiscal year 1915-16 amounted to 849,450,715 lire 
($120,622,002), or 229,352,083 lire ($32,567,996) more than in the 
preceding year, and expenses totaled 819,964,378 lire ($116,- 
434,942), an increase of 178,960,548 lire ($25,412,398). ‘The cost 
of maintenance was reduced in 1915-16 to 76.78 per cent, from 
81.26 per cent in 1914-15. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Oran Perry has been appointed assistant to the receiver of 
the Evansville & Indianapolis, with office at Indianapolis, Ind. 


O. W. Wheless, auditor of the Warren & Ouachita Valley, has 
been appointed also freight claim agent, with headquarters at 
Warren, Ark. 


P. J. Riegger has been appointed general auditor of the La 
Crosse & Southeastern, with office at La Crosse, Wis., vice S. J. 
Lennon, resigned to accept a position elsewhere. 


William M. Jeffers, general manager of the Union Pacific, 
has been appointed also vice-president, effective July 1. He 
was born at North Platte, Neb., on January 2, 1876, and entered 
railway service in June, 
1890, as an office boy 
with the Union Pacific. 
In 1892 he was pro- 
moted to _ telegrapher, 
and one year later be- 
came a clerk in the 
maintenance of way de- 
partment. From 1894 
to 1895 he was clerk and 
telegrapher, and in 1898 
he was promoted to 
train despatcher; in 1900 
he was chief despatcher, 
and in November, 1905, 
he became trainmaster. 
On November 11, 1908, 
he became assistant su- 
perintendent of the 
Utah _ division, and 
served consecutively un- 
til February 22, 1915, as 
superintendent of the 
Utah division, superintendent of the Wyoming division, and su- 
perintendent of the Nebraska division. On November 1, 1915, 
he was promoted to general superintendent, and on June 3, 
1916, was appointed general manager, with headquarters at 
Omaha, which position he will continue to hold in addition to 
that of vice-president. 





W. M. Jeffers 


W. D. Beymer, controller of the Central of Georgia, with 
headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has been appointed controller of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
M. P. Blauvelt, resigned. 


C. A. Goodnow, assistant to president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been appointed vice-president, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. G. J. Bunting, general auditor at Chicago, 
has been appointed controller with the same headquarters. 


H. A. Osgood, whose appointment as assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent of the Wabash, in charge of operation, was announced in 
the Railway Age Gazette of June 8, was born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on April 9, 1885. He graduated from Harvard University 
in 1906, and in the following year entered railway service with 
the Wabash, at St. Louis, Mo., in the general freight department. 
In April, 1911, he became secretary to the manager of the trans- 
portation department and of the transportation and maritime af- 
fairs’ committee of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. In 1912 
he was traffic manager of the Keokuk division of the Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corporation, at Keokuk, Iowa. He re- 
turned to the Wabash in the summer of 1912 as statistician in 
the general freight department, at the same time serving as statis- 
tician for the Central Freight Association roads in the 5 per 
cent case. In January, 1916, he was loaned to the Central Freight 
Association lines to assist in special cost of service studies made 
on the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. On June 1 he was ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. 
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George Wheeler Feakins, whose appointment as assistant to 
president of the El Paso & Southwestern, with headquarters at 
New York, has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on May 12, 1876, at Cherry Valley, Ill., and was educated 
in the district school. He began railway work in October, 1892, 
as a stenographer in the office of the superintendent of ma- 
chinery on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, at Topeka, Kan., 
and the following May resigned to become a clerk in the main- 
tenance and construction department of the Rock Island at 
Topeka. On March 1, 1895, he was transferred to the general 
freight office, and in July, 1897, was again transferred to the 
commercial agency of the Rock Island at Salt Lake City. He 
was appointed traveling freight agent in March, 1898, and in 
October of the following year went to the Colorado Midland 
as traveling freight and passenger agent. On October 1, 1903, 
he returned to the service of the Rock Island as traveling freight 
agent at Buffalo, and in May, 1909, became chief clerk to the 
general traffic manager of the El Paso & Southwestern at Chi- 
cago. He was appointed assistant to general traffic manager 
in January, 1912, and was transferred to St. Louis on February 
1, 1913, as general agent, which position he held at the time of 
his recent appointment as assistant to president of the same 
road, as above noted. 


Operating 


J. T. Gillick, assistant to the general manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
general manager, with the same headquarters, effective July 1. 


John Downing Bourne, who has been appointed superintendent 
of the Berkshire division of the Boston & Maine, with head- 
quarters at North Adams, Mass., as has already been announced 
in these columns, was 
born on August 13, 1879, 
at Kennebunkport, Me. 
He was educated in the 
common schools and 
at Pembroke Academy, 
Pembroke, N. H. He 
began railway work on 
June 18, 1896, with the 
Boston & Maine, and 
served to 1901 on the 
Southern, the Concord, 
the Northern and 
Worcester divisions of 
the same road, consecu- 
tively as yard clerk, 
ticket agent, and teleg- 
rapher in the train 
despatcher’s office and 
station agent at differ- 
ent places. From 1901 
to 1907 he was train 
despatcher on the Fitch- 
burg division at Mechanicville, N. Y., and then to 1911 was 
chief train despatcher at North Adams, Mass. He was pro- 
moted to trainmaster of the same division at North Adams, 
Mass., in 1911, and subsequently served as trainmaster at Bos- 
ton, Mass., until his recent appointment as superintendent of 
the Berkshire division of the same road, as above noted. 





J. D. Bourne 


E. F. Kultchar, roadmaster on the Ottumwa division of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Osceola, 
[a., has been promoted to trainmaster on the La Crosse division, 
with headquarters at La Crosse, Wis. 


E. S. Moore has been appointed superintendent of transporta- 
tion of the Norfolk & Western, with office at Roanoke, Va., vice 
D. E. Spangler, promoted, and J. R. Talbott has been appointed 
superintendent of car service, with office at Roanoke. 


Charles Marshall, superintendent of the New Orleans & 
Mobile division, and of the Louisville & Nashville at New 
Orleans, La., will retire from active service on August 1, 1917, 
after a connection of 50 years with this road and its predecessors. 


G. H. Alexander, superintendent of car service of the New 
York Central, at New York, has been appointed superintendent 
of freight transportation, lines east of Buffalo, with headquarters 
at New York, vice C. H. Ewings; and G. J. Ross, car accountant 
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at New York, has been appointed superintendent of car service 
of the lines east and west of Buffalo, with headquarters at New 
York, vice Mr. Alexander. 


J. T. McShane, trainmaster on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, at Sheridan, Wyo., has been promoted to superintendent 
of the Sterling division, with headquarters at Sterling, Colo., 
succeeding W. G. Dungan, transferred; H. D. Brown, train- 
master at Wymore, Neb., has been transferred to Sheridan, suc- 
ceeding J. T. McShane; H. J. Hoglund has been promoted to 
trainmaster at Wymore, succeeding H. D. Brown, transferred, 
and L. O. Murdock has been promoted to trainmaster at Lin- 
coln, Neb., vice J. G. Dally, transferred. These appointments be- 
came effective on July 1. 


A. H. Webb, whose appointment as general superintendent of 
the western district of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., was announced in the Railway Age Gazette 
of June 28, entered railway service with the Missouri Pacific 
in 1877 as a freight brakeman and conductor. In 1884 he was 
promoted to trainmaster, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark:, and two years later became assistant superintendent of 
the Wichita division. In 1894 he was promoted to superintend- 
ent of the Wichita division, and continued in that position until 
his recent appointment as general superintendent, succeeding 
Albert De Bernardi, resigned. 


Carlos Glenn Stevens, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Illinois division of the Baltimore & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Flora, Ill., has already been announced in these 


columns, was born on 
December 16, 1870, at 
Sumner, Ill. He began 


railway work on August 
15, 1885, as assistant 
agent on the Ohio & 
Mississippi, which later 
became a part of the 
Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western. From _ July, 
1887, to November, 1889, 
he served as agent at 
Claremont, Ill., and then 
to September, 1893 was 
operator and despatcher 
on the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas. In March, 
1894, he was appointed 
despatcher on the Balti- 
more & Ohio South- 
western; in March, 1902, 
C. G. Stevens he was promoted to 
night chief despatcher, 
and in October, 1904, became chief despatcher. On May 10, 
1910, he was appointed assistant trainmaster, and in January, 
1911, was promoted to trainmaster, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment as superintendent of the 
Illinois division of the Baltimore & Ohio, as above noted. 





E. I. Ford, superintendent of terminals of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio at Newport News, Va., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Newport News terminal division, with headquarters at 
Newport News, in charge of the territory east of Mile Post 14, 
including the North Terminal and Hampton branch; W. S. 
Taylor, superintendent of terminals at Covington, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Cincinnati terminal division, 
with headquarters at Covington, in charge of the territory from 
Silver Grove, Ky., to Summit, Ohio, including both yards; A. T. 
Lawmaster, general agent at Chicago, has been uppointed super- 
intendent of terminals, with headquarters at Chicago, and his 
former position has been abolished 


W. E. Fuller, assistant superintendent on the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at Daytun’s Bluff, Minn., 
and St. Paul, has been appointed inspector of transportation, 
with headquarters a. Chicago; M. B. Lamb, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Beardstown division, at Beardstown, IIl., has 
been transferred to the St. Paul division, with headquarters at 
Dayton’s Bluff, succeeding W. E. Fuller, promoted. J. H. 
Aydelott, trainmaster at La Crosse, Wis., has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Hannibal division, with headquarters at 
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Hannibal, Mo., succeeding Nathaniel L. Howard, who has en- 
tered military service as a lieutenant-colonel in the Third Re- 
serve Engineers, now stationed at Chicago. J. D. Farrington, 
trainmaster at Ottumwa, Iowa, has been promoted to assistant 
superintendent of. the Ottumwa division, with headquarters at 
Burlington, Iowa, succeeding F. E. Haines, transferred to the 
Beardstown division. 


Albert De Bernardi, whose appointment as general manager 
of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, was announced in the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 22, was born near Independence, 


Mo, on July 2, 
1865, and entered rail- 
way service in May, 


1882, as a laborer in the 
maintenance department 
of the Missouri Pacific. 
In May, 1885, he became 
a section foreman, fol- 
lowing which he was 
consecutively until Sep- 
tember, 1893, foreman 
of an extra track gang, 
freight brakeman and 
foreman of a construc- 
tion train. On the lat- 
ter date he was pro- 
moted to division road- 
master at Nevada, Mo., 
and in December, 1899, 
he became trainmaster 





: at that point. From 
Albert De Bernardi February, 1900, to Au- 
gust, 1911, he served 


successively as division superintendent at Concordia, Kan.; su- 
perintendent at Osawatomie; general superintendent of the cen- 
tral district, with headquarters at Coffeyville; general superin- 
tendent of the southern district at Little Rock, Ark.; super- 
intendent of the Omaha and northern Kansas divisions at 
Atchison; and superintendent of the Omaha division at Falls 
City, Neb. On August 10, 1911, he was appointed general su- 
perintendent of the western district, with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and he served in that capacity until his appoint- 
ment as general manager of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, 
as already noted. 


D. E. Spangler, superintendent of transportation of the Norfolk 
& Western at Roanoke, Va., has been appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation, with headquarters at Roanoke. Mr. 
Spangler was born on 
May 31, 1863, at Circle- 
ville, Ohio, and gradu- 
ated from the high school 
in his native town, in 
June, 1879. The follow- 


ing August he began 
railway work as ware- 
houseman and _ loading 


clerk on the Scioto Val- 
ley railroad, now a part 
of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, and since that time 
was, consecutively, to 
June, 1880, in various 
clerical positions on the 
same road. He _ was 
then to February, 1882, 
telegraph operator, and 
from February, 1882, to 
August, 1883, — station 
agent. From August, 
1883, to November, 1891, 
he was train despatcher, and then to November, 1897, was chief 
train despatcher. On November 15, 1897, he was appointed train- 
master, and in December, 1898, became car service agent. He 
remained in that position until October, 1903, when he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of transportation, and now becomes gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation of the same road, as above 
noted. Mr. Spangler’s entire railway service has been with the 
Scioto Valley and Norfolk & Western. 





D. E. Spangler 
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Walter L. Booth, whose appointment as general superintend- 
ent of transportation of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Richmond, Va., has already been announced in these 
columns, was born on October 17, 1880, at Richmond, and was 
educated in the public schools and at Richmond College (Va.). 
He began railway work in September, 1897, with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, and served in various positions in the accounting and 
operating departments. In 1910 he was appointed assistant 
trainmaster, and subsequently served consecutively as train- 
master, assistant superintendent, and then as superintendent on 
various divisions of the same road, and on the Chesapeake & 
-Ohio of Indiana. He was then appointed superintendent of 
freight transportation, and on June 1 was appointed general 
superintendent of transportation of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond, Va., as above noted. 


Traffic 


Sherman H. Gillette, whose appointment as assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters 
at Chicago, Ill., succeeding Edward J. Seymour, retired, was an- 
noure d in the Railway 
Age Gazette of June 15, 
was born at St. Charles, 
Ill. He entered railway 
service with the C. & 
N. W., as a messenger 
and studied telegraphy at 
night school. He was 
later promoted to night 
telegraph operator at 
Milton Junction, Wis., 
following which he be- 
came day operator at the 
same town. He was next 
promoted to cashier and 
agent at Sheboygan Falls, 
where he remained until 
appointed traveling 
freight agent. <A _ short 
time after he was pro- 
moted to chief clerk in 
the general freight de- 
partment, which position 
he held until his promotion to assistant general freight agent, 
as above noted. 





S. H. Gillette 


D. A. Story, whose appointment as freight traffic manager of 
the Canadian Government Railways, with headquarters at 
Moncton, N. B., has already been announced in these columns, 
was born on October 26, 
1853, at Halifax, N. S., 
and was educated in the 
common schools. He 
began railway work on 
May 27, 1869, with the 
Nova Scotia Railway at 
Halifax, N. S., and in 
November, 1872, was 
transferred to Moncton, 
N. B., as clerk to the 
general freight agent, 
with its successor, the 
Intercolonial. In April, 
1876, he was appointed 
clerk at Halifax; the 
following year he_ be- 
came accountant; then 
in July 1, 1894, was ap- 
pointed agent, and in 
September, 1898, was 
promoted to division 
freight agent at Halifax. 
In September, 1907, he was appointed general freight agent at 
Moncton, N. B., and on June 1 became freight traffic manager 
of the Canadian Government Railways, as above noted. 





D. A. Story 


Hargrave Henry Muchall, whose appointment as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at St. Louis. Mo., was announced in these columns on June 8, 
was born in Belleville, Ont. He entered railway service with the 
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Canadian Pacific as a messenger in the local freight office at 
Winnipeg, Man. He was later consecutively private secretary to 
the general freight agent at Winnipeg; steographer to the gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic, at 
Marquette, Mich.; chief rate clerk on the Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie and the D. S. S. & A., at Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
and rate clerk on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In 1894, he went with the Missouri Pacific as rate 
clerk and was later, consecutively, assistant chief rate clerk, chief 
rate clerk and chief clerk until his appointment as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, as above noted. 


Jonas Waffle, assistant general freight agent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Gary, at Chicago, has been appointed general 
freight and passenger agent, with the same headquarters, ef- 
fective July 1. The office of assistant general freight agent is 
abolished. 

Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. C. Jeffries, roadmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe at Plainview, Tex., has been appointed division engineer, 
with headquarters at Clovis, N. M., succeeding C. B. Clegg, 
assigned to other duties, effective June 16. 


B. B. Milner, engineer of motive power of the New York Cen- 
tral, at New York, will hereafter also perform the duties here- 
tofore performed by the chief mechanical engineer, R. B. Kendig, 


deceased. The office of chief mechanical engineer has been 
abolished 


J. E. Bernhardt, whose appointment as bridge engineer of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at Chicago, IIL, 
was announced in the Railway Age Gazette on June 8, was born 
in Terre Haute, Ind., on May 11, 1887. He graduated from Rose 
Polytechnic Institute in 1908. He entered railway service with the 
Vandalia in the summer of 1906. From June, 1908, to January, 
1909, he was in the employ of Libby & Nelson, contractors, at 
Minneapolis, Minn. In January, 1909, he returned to the Van- 
dalia, and in July of the same year went to Big Stone Gap., Va., 
where he was a mining engineer. In April, 1910, he was in the 
bridge department of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at 
Chicago. In September, 1910, he went to the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois as a draftsman, and was successively chief draftsman and 
assistant engineer in charge of bridges until his promotion to 
bridge engineer. 

Purchasing 


Benjamin S. Hinckley, who has resigned as purchasing agent 
of the Boston & Maine, at Boston, Mass., to go into other busi- 
ness, as has already been announced in these columns, was born 
on November 18, 1875, at Charlestown, Mass., and graduated in 
1899 from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He began 
railway work on August 1, 1899, with the Northern Pacific, and 
from April, 1906, to June, 1907, was chief inspector of the test 
department of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He then 
served as engineer of tests on the same road until July, 1911, 
wher he was appointed purchasing agent of the Boston & Maine, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 


August W. Munster, whose appointment as purchasing agent 
of the Boston & Maine, with headquarters at North Station, 
Boston, Mass., has already been announced in these columns, was 
born on July 24, 1882, at Waltham, Mass. He was educated in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and in 1904 began 
railway work with the Northern Pacific, where he served as a 
machinist and material inspector. In 1909, he went to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford as material inspector, and subse- 
quently served as chief inspector and engineer of tests. In 1911 
he went to the Boston & Maine as general storekeeper, which 
position he held at the time of his recent appointment as pur- 
chasing agent of the same road, as above noted. 


Railway Officers in Military Servicc 
Stuart C.. Leake, commercial agent of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, at Richmond, Va., has received a com- 
mission as captain in the Quartermasters’ corps of the United 
States army, and is now awaiting orders for service 


OBITUARY 


John E. Budd, division passenger agent on the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois, at Terre Haute, Ind., died recently at his 
home in that city following an operation. 








